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CHAPTER 1 



03JECTIVER AND OERIGN OF PROJECT 



A. Background and statement of Objectives 

This is the final report of a project designed to evaluate instruments 
which could be used to assess the needs and abilities of Head Rtart Children. 

The project had these objectives: 

1. To evaluate the instruments distributed for research purposes by the 
Head <^tart Research office in Washington, D.C. 

2. To develop or select additional instruments and techniques for assessing 
cognitive, social and emotional capabilities of preschool children. 

3. To study the effects of input features of the Head Start program— the 
role and effectiveness of teachers, aides and volunteers in the project. 

4. To study the impact of maternal behavior on social, emotional and cogni- 
tive performance of children in the Head Start program. 

5. To contribute to the national pool of data on the characteristics and 
abilities of Head ^tart children. 

6. To examine the usefulness of instruments for predicting school performance 
in preschool children. 

7. To compare the performance of children in Head start programs conducted 
under widely divergent philosophies of preschool education. 

Underlying this project is the need for more adequate techniques for measuring 
behavior in preschool children in both privileged and underprivileged sectors of the 
society. The development of better data gathering apparatus has long-range impli- 
cations for basic research and theory as well as for developing educational 
programs. Head start offers the field of early childhood education a unique oppor- 
tunity to study behavior of large numbers of children. The ultimate value of the 
data collected oovlously will reflect the adequacy of the measuring devices. 

Although this projec t uti 1 izes populations from four separate Head Start 
Centers in the summer of 1965, its primary purpose was to evaluate instruments 
rather than programs. The choice of several locations with different curricula 
and philosophies of early education was designed as much to provide a wide variety 
of educational climates in which to work as to permit a comparison of results from 
the several Centers. In evaluating instruments assessing cognitive and emotional 
assets of preschool children, we are paying special attention to relationships 
betv;een cognitive and social -emotional behavior. These two dimensions of behavior 
are not clearly differentiated in the youn^ child, and both play important Coles 
in school success. 
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Wo are placing considerable emphasis upon the development of data-gathering 
instruments for the use with parents of the children in the program. The 
interviews we have taken with Head Start mothers are thus aiitied 

ment of interviewing assessment techniques and tward determining the relationsh p 
between maternal responses and the behavior of the child. 

iurh„..nh the Qoal of our oroiect is to develop instruments for assessing and 
evaluat no cognmvrem^^ona^ variables, our over-all fol ow-up 

defi^has an^i u; to make seme evaluative statements regarding the summer's 

Head Start programs. 

8. Design of the Study 
1. Description of Research Population 



a) Centers 

The Head Start centers in which the research was conducted varied In type of 

s/imirsietrat inn teachers and student population. Our primary targets were 
administra , us-u duplicated a design which included naturalistic 

observations lengthy interviews with parents and many testing and rating instruments 
?n troihe^Centers! Centers C and 0. we added to the sample requested by the 
national office on the Pre-school Inventory and obtained copies of a* • 
inctruments that were filled out in accordance with the design set up 
Research Director of Head Start in Washington. The Centers may be described as o ow 

II Center A serviced a population of 126 Negro and 26 white children in a 
oredominantly middle to upper-middle class suburb of Chicago. The building in 
^tcrihroroo^m was held is an elementary school in the community. The teaching 
staff were^ll professional nursery school, kindergarten, or first grade 
3v and large. tLchers aides also had some professional experience. Volunteers wer 

hLsewives^from the community, (some with teaching ®|‘P®' ' ®"®®^ ^ 

s°ud«its also from the community. This Center was chosen for Its record of 
0 vrellent -ooperation In research endeavors and because It offered an example of 
a well run program sponsored by an outstanding school district. The nstru^nts 
which had been^ tested in the summer were readmlnlstered to a S"‘>-®!"'P’® 

Head Rtart population in the fal l as wel I a s being given for **’® * 
nroiin of children enrolled in the same kindergarten classes who had not had 
group^ ua»aH This fall retest took place only in Center A where the ^ 

loScentl?ation of post-Head <5tart children in three schools as well as the cooperatior 
of school officials made a follow-up study practical. We a so 9®*5!rd?«d'^est^ 
mation from the school's records - the scores on a 

of reading and number readiness given in the spring as well as the chi g 
from his report card at the end of the fall semester. 

21 Center B serviced a population of 104 Megro children from a central city 
slum aJea L Chicago. The program was housed in a small four room "community touse" 
adjacent to a church in the commiinity. Unlike Center A, this J"®® 

by"^ school district personnel but by a community action program. While all the 
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teachers had had previous teaching experience, only two of them had previously 
taught pre-school children. The aides were predominantly mothers of the pre- 
community without previous teaching experience. This Center was chosen for the 
contrasting nature of its student population, administrative and teaching personnel 
and orientation with respect to Center A. 

3) Center C served a population of 72 Negro and Puerto Rican children in ano 
ther central city location in Chicago. This program was housed in a parochial scho 
and administrated through a Montessori teacher training Center. The teachers were 
all professional; the aides and volunteers were all residents of the community. 

This Center was chosen because of its contrasting student and administrative popula 
tion and basic orientation. 



4) Center D served a population of 60 Negro children in a central city slum 
area of Chicago. Like Center B, this program was administered through a community 
action program and run by members of the community who served in both teaching 
and administrative roles. This Center was choien as a contrast to Center B in term 
of administrative and teaching personnel. 



The number of techniques administered in Centers C and D was limited. For 
that reason the majority of the data in this report comes from Centers A and B. 

b) Social Class 

Although Head Start is intended to be primarily for children from back- 
grounds of low social status, in each center there were a proportion of children 
who were from middle class, not working class backgrounds. For the majority of 
analysis in this report only the children from working class backgrounds were Incli 
This included children from homes where the head of the household was a laborer, 
domestic servant, skilled or semi-skilled manual worker or service wprker. It 
also included those where the family receives public assistance. 



2. Instruments Used in the Study 

Instruments designed for this project, standardized instruments, and instru- 
ments designed under the auspices of O.E.O. which were used by this project to 
gain data on the children, their teachers, and their mothers were these: 

a) The Children; 

1) Naturalistic Observation. These observations were designed to obtain an 
account of the child's behavior in the school setting. 

2) Summary Annecdotal Reports, A summary report on each child observed was 
written by both the project observer and the classroom teacher. 

3) Checklist Evaluation for Kindergarten Readiness. This was a Questionnai 
filled out by the teacher in conjunction with her summary report. This report inc 
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sir.;us irs r^;:^^:-r^T^rS'.r.rJl■lr.a*» 

and achievement In the early primary years. 

I») Draw a Whole Person Tost. An Instrument used to assess the cognitive status 
of the child. 

5) Techniques Designed to Measure impulsivitye These were: 

(a) n r«. . Circle apH Dr«v a Line Slowly . This Is a task (n i^lch the child 
Is asCeTTb draw both the circle and the line as slowly as he can. 

tM in»ulslvltv Test. In this task the child was asked to sit still as 
long as he was^ableT The test Is terminated at the end of 30 seconds. 

/.I Dalaved Rewrd. In this task the child was »*ked whether he would 
rather Kave TsmaTT piece of candy now or a large piece taiiorrow . 

6) Egocentrism Test. A Piaget type of task, designed to test the child's abil.- 
ity to adopt the perspectjve of another. 

7) Length Conservation Test. A Piaget type of task, designed to test the child 
ability to conserve the concept of lengthe 

8) The Stanford Dinet intelligence Scale 
pre-school and kindergarten children. 

10) The Pre-School Inventory. This Inventory was designed to J^***®’’ 

the child has acquired certain skills that are ordinarily observab e in children 
Sj^the iini that they are five year. old. This Instrument was designed by 

Dr. Bettye M. Caldwell for Operation Head Start. 

11) The Oneratlon Head Start Behavior Inventory. An Instrument developed 

scale °^n IddlUon^for purpose's of comparison, teachers and observers were asked 
tn rate the Children on these same items on a seven point scale, ® 

this additional rating was that a four point scale might not allow sufficient range 

to discriminate adequately between children. 

I2l The Psychological Screening Procedure. A checklist of symptoms and 
descrlStlonl ^f ShS^lo? problems of Children Teachers and ^servers were asked to 
check the symptoms and descriptions which applied to each child. 

b) The Teachers: 

I) Guide for Reporting the Teaching Situation. This Instrument was used by 






the observers at the end of the program as a technique for recording their observation 
on the methods of teaching used by the teachers In the center 4n vihich they observed. 

2) Pre-School Teacher Questionnaire. An I nitroment designed by OEO' to obtain 
the' teacher's background and attitudes toward the disadvantaged child. 

3) Interview for Teachers, Aides and Volunteers. An Interview designed to 
obtain the teacher's evaluation of the Head Start Program and her attitudes towards 
the children In her class. The questionnaire was administered to the teachers at the 
beginning of the program; the Interview was administered to the teachers at the 

end of the program. 

4) Operation Head Start Workers Attitude Scale. An Instrument designed to 
obtain the teacher's attitude toward the disadvantaged child. 

c) The Mothers: 

1) Parent Interview. A semi -structured Interview constructed to gain extensive, 
information about the mother and about the child's home environment. 







CHAPTER H 

ASSESSMENT OF THE COGNITIVE CAPACITIES OF HEADSTART CHILDREff*' 



Abstract: Several tests of Intelligence and achievement, fs^well^ 

as task Tto measure Impulsivlty, egocentrism of thought, ability to 
conserve length, and speech articulation were ncluded In the 
battery of tests administered to Head Start children. From 
an analysis of the relation of these cognitive measures to each 
other we conclude that If one wishes to measure the most Im^rtant 
aspect of cognitive status In pre-school children, one should 
measure Intel! Igenee (or aehievement/lnfo^tlon) ® 

Stanford 3Inet, the Preschool Inventory (PAT), or, if time and 
facilities are iacking, a Orav#-a-Man ill. In *plte of s^ reser- 
vations about the use of tests standardized on middle class popu- 
latlons with Head Start groups, these tests (like tto Stanford-Blnet) 
have proved to be the most useful In assessing cognitive capacit es. 

The use of measures of egocentrism, length conse^ation, and art culatlon, 
mav be useful for the assessment of particular difficulties (as In 
speech), but are not generally useful, the tests of Impulsivlty need more 
res befdre a definitive statement can be made. 



A. Purpose 



one of the primary goals of this project was to develop and ®;;*'“*® I"**™- 
for assessina the cognitive capacities of children enrolled In Head Start 
prog' 4 ms. The purpose of this evaluation was to recommend a Instruments for 

Sse^with working class children which could be used to predict their subsequent 
school achievement, to evaluate school readiness, and to assess areas of special dls- 

ability. 



B, Description of Instruments G Selection of Variables for Analyse 

A variety of cognitive assessments were employed, Includ^hg some standardized 
tests, some Instruments pilot-tested by other investigators, and other tests 
developed especial ly for this project. 



yii.lm. Tests of Intelligence 



for this research tests of Intelligence were particularly ^ 

it be ^sslSuio limit ?he number of questions necessary for assessing those 
areas’^of c^nitlve functioning that are most important in evaluating school readines. 




* This chapter was prepared by Judith Torney 
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a) fhe Stanford 6inet_ 

The InteHIgence of an elementary school child, particularly as measured 
by the Stanford Blnet, has been the single most widely used 
Intellectual ability and predictor of school achievement (Sundberg, 
iS^ver, there has Len question raised both about the accuracy of predictions of 
elementary school success based upon IQ measured during the preschool period 
(Cranbrnch I960) and about the appropriateness of the Stanford Blnet (and other 
Intelligence tests standardized on white middle class populations) for meaning e 

acLemlc potential of children from less J 

ntnmt i« also a oartlcularly lengthy procedure requiring highly trained testers. A 
.t in ^.dieting LL>I success but shorter and MSl.r to admlnls- 

ter would be a great advantage In large scale assessments of Head Start children. 

The Stanford Blnet was administered once during the Head 
10 obtained from the administration of this Instrument was used as a Mjor ''•liable 
In all analysis. The major conclusions concerning the usefulness of this variable 
are presented In the chapter concerning the prediction of school achievement, since 
It warn exceedingly Important to determine whether this test has a unique ro 
whlTcan^t be fin^by any other test. Id has also been used as a validating 
criteria for other cognitive and behavior measures used In this study. At the time 
of testing the testers also filled out ratings of Factors Affecting Test performance. 
TheL are’dlscussed extensively In the chapter on behavior ratings where they are 

cal led F^e Sheet R g group of working class Hoad Start children tested 

was 9o!5a.“uh ° “taJSSrS SevUtloS of 14.51 (N - 187) . The difference between 
the mean 10, In Location A and Location B was not significant. 

b) The caodanoueh Oraw-A-Person. 

This test (referred to hereafter as the Oraw-A-Man Test) ranks second only to 
a.w Ain^f tn the freauencv of Its use for Intellectual evaluation of 

jMl^rSn ?n this cointrj (Lndberg! I960). Validity studies teve reported correlation 
ranging from .65 to .7^ between the Draw A Man test and the «-hi« 

eH Ts*ad.ifabiirt7w'grS?^ reliance on verbal function- 

tered^ln both group and Individual test situations during the summer and one In the 
fall retest. 

It was decided to use the Draw A Man collected In the classroom during the 
fourth ^rortirsurnner as the major piece of Information ^ rf> 
examined. This decision was made because the largest number of children 

present for this testing and because the second “Thr^w of ^ 

the first without having allowed too much practice In the task. The mean or 
Ora^ A Man 10 f^Horklng ilass children (N - H9) was 73.02 with a standard deviation 
of 13.70. The correlation of this score with the Draw A Man 10 obtained In the fall 

retesting was .575 (N ■ 88). 
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Z. Tests of Information and Achievement 

One test of specific Informetlon (Comperable to 
tnf r.*t “*ns'lde’r"ln evLlui^lnp ."chltd's reedlness for 

school. 

a) The Preschool Inventory (Presc hool Achievement Test or PATj . 



TM« Instrument was designed by Or. B. Caldwell on the assumption that teachers 
This Ins ti^TOt 9 Information as he enters school. » 

HrHsHirb:; rsJE'-.'XW,..., 

Thn nntire Set of Items was administered to the Head Start group In both 
Centers A and B during the third week of testing and again during the 7th week o 

a subgroup In each location* 

Ae s result of comolalnts by Head Start teachers and observers that the 

uil-we^e eDitiUu’for 2/lTf th e children In Center A for the Initl.l »u™«er 
administration. (See Appendix 3) 

It was decided to Include In the retest administration Items from all sections 
rtf the orlalnal Instrument where the Initial percentage of children passing would 

to al loHor future change, as well as a number of high percentage- 

Msl^ terns so that the less achieving children would not be ^ * 

barrage of questions, none of which they could answer. Our «*";** __ 

threefold- to produce an Instrument of reasonable length for children of this age, 

l“3ri 

to knowledge of the concept Involved. 

AS en exemple of our procedure for Itenv-selectlon, the orl^lnel protwol ii^lud''' 

a ten-question subset of items Involving the Identification 

nur revised Instrument, we pulled from this subset four Items (Whet s this? 

(a) nnilr" (b) (c) Elbow, and (d) H^l) with ®5.8. 

97.1, 57.7. and 26.7 respectively. As can be seen, a range of difficulty Is 

represented . 
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Forty-nlne Items were eventually selected for Inclusion In the revised Instru- 
ment (see Appendix A and B) . All substantive areas on the original Instrument were 
not, however, represented. The group of twelve Items on tha original test 
instruct Ion- following ("Close your eyes," "Raise your hand," etc.) were not Included, 
as better than 85 percent of the children passed each Item. None of the fourteen 
Items Involving Identification of colors were included, as color- Identification was 
Involved In olher Items In the revised Instrument (for example; "Put the red car on 
the black bo)f ') • 



The four Items on the original Instrument Involving naming or Indicating direc- 
tions ("What way does a saw go? An elevator?" etc.) were not Included, as It was 
felt that successful completion of these Items depended too heavily on specific 
experiences which the child may or may not have had, rather than upon correct 
Identification of direction. 

The eight Items which were originally designed to Indicate perception of authdr 
Ity figures as restrictive or supportive were not Included in the reduced Instrument; 
at that time a suitable coding system had not been worked out and consequently no 
statistical Information was available. These Items are briefly presented in 

Chapter III. 



A forty-nine Item revised Instrument was administered In the fall retesting. 
For the purpose of obtaining comparable scores for all three administrations the 
subset of Items which had been administered on the retest were scored «s*ng the 
responses given at Rummer 1 and Summer 2. These will be referred to as Partial Item 
Set-Summer 1, Partial Item Set-Summer 2, etc. 



The correlation of the Partial Scores, scoring only 49 Items with the Total 
Score scoring all 152 Items for the first summer testing (N - 169) was .949. A 
part-whole correlation of this magnitude, even when the number of Items used 
was approximately one third of the total. Indicates that the entire test Is 
highly consistent and that It can be cut considerably (thereby simplifying testing 
procedures). It also suggests that the results reported here with this set of 
items would probably be highly similar to those reported by other Invest gators who 
may choose to use the revision and selection of PAT Items recently copyrighted by 
Caldwell & Sould (1^6). 



The correlations between the three testings (Summer 1 , Summer 2, Fall Retest) 
using the Partial Item Set of 49 Items ranged from .800 to .885. Information and 
achievement at the preschool level are highly consistent even across a four month 
period. In the analysis of correlates of these variables. Summer 1 Testing 
(Partial Item Set) and Fall Retesting (Partial Item Set) were utilized more extensive 
than the Summer 2 testing where the number of children who took the test was dras- 
tically reduced. 



The mean PAT scores for Centers A and B were not significantly different either 
at Summer 1 or Summer 2 testing. 
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3. Tests of Concept Formation 

While intelligence tests have considerable face validity as measures of cog- 
nitive ability, their use for evaluation of school readiness poses some serious 
problems. The work of Piaget and the research It has fostered point to two l^rtani 
considerations In evaluating school readiness. First, It has been suggested 
^nul age alone Is not necissarlly the only Indicator of level of cognitive deve op- 
mente Kohlberg (1961) has suggested the concept of developmental age (more closely 
associated with chronological age than with mental age), which may be useful in evalu- 
ating the child's readiness for certain types of learning sltuatlonSe Second, 

Piaget's analysis of the pre-operatlonal period of development (ages 2-6) suggests 
that children of preschool age are at that point when they are ^ginning Jo be able 
to make adaptive use of the Intelligence they have. Prior to this, the child, 
whatever his mental age. Is largely unable to be critical of his own thought processes 
It can be Inferred that at least some children are unable to meke efficient use of 
the learning experiences In school. As Flavell has said, "It Is 

the lower age limit In most Piaget experiments Is about four years,' (Flavell, 19o3. 

p. 162). 



*) Egocentrism. 

This Piaget task, developed by Dr. L. Kohlberg, examines the child's ability 
tu adopt the perspective of another. Its possible usefulness as an Indicator of 
school readiness Is reflected in Flavell's description of the egocentric child. 

"(He) feels neither compunction to justify his reasoning to others nor to 1^'k for 
possible contradictions In his logic. And causally related to this, he finds It 
exceedingly difficult to treat his own thought processes as an object of thought. 
(Flavell, 1963, p. 156). In other words, the egocentric child would be at a d sad- 
vantage In performing in a school situation which asks him to be critical of his 
own thought. This test was administered In both locations during the sumn»r and In 

location A Fall Retesting. 

The test of egocentrism, dichotomously coded, showed a nonsignificant correla- 
tion of .171 (N * 87 ) between the Summer and the Fall Retest scores. It was tncluddd 
in the correlational analysis, which will be summarized In the following section. 



b) Length Conservation. 

In his book The Child 's Conception Of Geometry,, Piaget (I960) has studied the 
child's growing ability to c^^onserve and measure such geometric entitles as 
area, and volume. His work Indicates clear stages In the growth of these 
The length conservation task used by this project was developed by Or. L. Kohlberg. 
The scoring of the child's responses to this task allow for the assessment of the 
child's developmental age which may prove a valid measure of school readiness and 
as a predictor of subsequent achievement. 

4. Tests of Impulsivity 

It IBS been argued that the ability to Inhibit motor movement should be fac- 
tional for problem solving. The work of Maccoby, Oowley, Hagen, S- Oegerman, (1965), 



UC 
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showed positive correlations (r * .kk, p<" .01) between Stanford Blnet scores and 
performance on Inhibition tasks. It Is clear also that the ability to Inhibit 
movement Is pragmatically Important In the school setting. 

a) Draw-A-Llne and Draw-A-CIrcle Slowly Tests . 

These two tasks ask the child to draw as slowly as he can, delaying the comple- 
tion of the task Indefinitely. Scores are length of line (diameter of circle) and 
number of "seconds spent drawing. This task was administered twice during the summer 
and In the fall retesting (Location A). The scores used were the means over two 
trials for each task. 

All of the measures derived from the Draw a Line and Draw a Circle Slowly tasks 
were correlated using the Center A population of middle and working class children 
to determine which measure (length or time) and which figure (line or circle) 
should be utilized In further analysis. Time spent drawing lines showed considerably 
higher correlations across time than any of the other measures. Time Lines Summer 1 
was correlated .390 with Time Lines Summer 2 and .494 with Time Lines Fall Retest. 
Time Lines Summer 2 was correlated .312 with Time Lines Fall Retest. All these 
correlations were significant at the .02 level or better. The corresponding correla- 
tions for Length Lines were -.077» -*035» and .194; for Time Circles .145, .150, and 
. 198 ; for Diameter Circles .274, .242, and .126. (Each of these measures was the 
mean length or time averaged across two lines or circles). Drawing lines Is probably 
an easier and more familiar task for preschool children and one where Impuisivlty, , 
not manual ability Is the major determinant of the ability to Inhibit movement. 

Time Lines Summer 2 and Time Lines Retest were used as the major variables for measur- 
ing impuisivlty in the more extensive analysis (Fn: Time Lines Summer 2 was chosen 
because it has been administered in both Centers A and B) 

b) Sit Still Test 

This task asks the child to remain seated without moving for 30 seconds. Scores 
are Latency of First Movement and Number of Total Movements. This task was 
administered once during the summer and at the fall retesting (Location A). The 
Number of Movements In the Sit Still task and the Latency of First Movement were 
not significantly correlated over the summer to fall retest period. Number of 
Movements was not used In other analysis. Latency of First Movement was Included 
In some correlational analysis which will be reported In the following section. 

c) Delayed Gratification. 

In this test the child is offered the option of having a small piece of candy 
now or a big one tomorrow. Mischel (1961) has suggested that the capacity to delay 
gratification for large reward (the opposite of impuisivlty) Is particularly 
ImpO’^tant In socialization and the development of social responsibility. Children 
were given this choice once during the summer testing. The choice of Delayed vs. 
immediate Reward, a dichotomous variable, was Included In some correlational analysis 
There was no consistent clustering of this variable with the other Impuisivlty 
measures. The results suggested that the child who Is capable of delaying Is more 
likely to be high verbal, but level of correlation was not high. The dichotomous 
nature of the variable may account in part for its low correlations. 
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5, Test of Articulation (Tempi In Darley). 

The Tempi In Oarley Test of Speech Articulation was used as a sc reeling device 
In Center A during the summer for placement In special speech classes 
scores were utilized by this Investigation, It Is apparent that speech ®*>*'*^y j* 
an Important prerequisite of verbal functioning which Is Influential In determining 
scores on many verbal tests Including the Stanford Blnet,. 

C. I nter«Cor relations of Cognitive Variables 
1. Intel 1 1gence Tests 



a) Stanford Blnet 

The Stanford Blnet was significantly correlated ( pi^.02) with 
cognitive variable except the Egocentrism Retest. It was c orrelated most highly 
with the PAT administered In Summer 1, ,733. Its other correlations with 
Behavioral ratings and with success In Kindergarten are discussed In appropriate 

chapters. 



: 




b) Draw-A"Nan; 



The Draw a Man tests were correlated with the Blnet .^*88 (Summer) and .485 (Rett 
ilmost as highly as the summer-retest correlation of the D-a-M with Itself. The 
)ravHa-Man 10 was also significantly correlated with the majority of other cognitive 
/arlables (with the exception of the two egocentrism tests and the latency of first 
novement In the Sit Still Task). However. In all cases these correlations were lower 
than the corresponding correlations with the Stanford Blnet. Although the Oraw-a- 
Ian Is a measure of 10. It Is not equivalent to the Blnet and It has certain drawbacc 
Its retest correlatl^^n Is not as high as could be hoped, and the Oraw-a-Man Retest 
IQ Is significantly correlated with chronologic el age, which should not be true of 
a score which has been normed for age as the 10 Is. This test can be used as a 
measure of 10 when limitations of administration and time make It more efficient. 

Its predicting ability for school achievement will be discussed In Chapter VII. 



2. Test of Achievement and Information: 

Preschool Achievement Test (Preschool Inventory) 

The PAT scores, both summer and retest, are significantly correlated wib 
chronological age as would be expected of tests which are not normed by dividing 
b/ age as IQ scores are. This Is Important however In Interpreting any changes 
which occur over time In PAT scores. If the PAT score shows a gain over the period 
from Head Start to fall retest, and children have higher scores In the fall this 
corresponds to an Increase In the mental age component of the 10, It would be expec^ 
ted that children would acquire new Information in this period. Therefore an 
increase In PAT scores would not necessarily have the same meaning as an Increase 
In IQ. An increase In IQ means that the chlld»s mental age has Increased more rap- 
idly than his chronological age; an Increase In PAT score means simply that the 
child’s achievement has Increased. There Is no way to tell how great this Increase 
Is relative to his chronological age. 
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TABLE I- 1 

Correlations of Cognitive Measures^ 



I. 2. .3. .*1.-. 5.. .6. 7. 8. 9.. >0.. .11. 12 

(I) Chron. Age ' i \ 

1 

(2) Stanf-3inet-.102 \ 

(187) 1 

( 3 ) Draw a Han .165 .A88* 

Week 4 ( 1 1 6) ( 1 1 6) 

(4) Draw a Han .286*.. 485* .575* 

Retest (86) (86) (88) 

(5) PAT Part la 1.308* .733* .474* .568* 

liunnier 1 (160) (I60) (105) (81) 

(6) PAT Partial .316* .684* .433* .520* .800* 

Retest (87) (87) (89) (89) (82) 

(7) Egoc. -.044 -.268* -.179 .054 -.317* -.190 

Sunnier (185) (185) (116) (86) (158) (87) 

(8) Egoc. -.002 -.209 -.1 1 1 -.187 -.198 -.275* .172 

Retest (87) (87) (89) (89) <82) (90) (87) 

(9) Timeline .i20 .309* .233* .222 .296* .335* -.041 -.298* 

Summer (164) (164) (114) (85) (142) (86) (163) (86) 

(10) Timeline .240 .515* .359* .463* .544*.46l* -.667 -.152 .250* 

Retest (87) (87) (89) (89) (82) (90) (87) (90) (86) 

f11) Latency 1 .080 .308* .174 .010 .283* .086 -.276* .091 .194* .286* 

Summer (166) (166) (99) (70) (139) (71) (166) (71) (147) (70 

(12) # Errors -.174 -.273* -.265* -.395* -.320*-.43l* .044 .058 -.142 -.390* -.270* 
Articu1a.(l04) (104) (107) (80) (96) (81) (104) (81) (102) (81) (89) 



* Significant at the .02 level of probability 
a These correlations were based on working class children only. 
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The test-retest correlation of the Partial item Set from the PAT J'®* 

x'or:si%K;h?he 

su* irz n:rVfis?u"tert»^^ 

iraiso hiohiv correiated with the Draw-a-Man tests (.474, .4J3. .AM, ano .jcu; . 
more fully In the chapter on prediction of school success* 



3, Tests Of Concept Formation 



The correlations of chronological age with the two Piaget- type 

^ net miXl aae With the Egocentrism task, the iack of correiation 

Sly M inTrt'tSt resuit of^tM dichotomous nature of the variabie com^nded ^ 
by\he relativeiy smaii re^e 'hronological^age^of^the^^^^^ 

correlations of*any'klnd, indicating perhaps some problems with the scoring or 
administration. 



The correlations of both Egocentrism Summer 1 and Conservation with 3inetl^a 

• ri * /»k#Aiinh not hiflh) The Correlation of Egocentrism Sunimer 1 with 
was significant (though not high). T^e correiati » Egocentrism 

“”f «€r“is r. - ? 



4. Tests of Impulsivity 



TXmaa of I i nes Is also hlohly correlated with all the intelligence 

and achtevement measurements, in fact, a number of these 

rhan the Sunnier to Fall Retest correlations for Mean Time Lines (Fn. the 

‘‘'"•SrMctiM’IS^Se'So^r^^SlM MrreUUM%amJle of both 

Bi... I. ..ry Bw. » »• 

matinn It is not oossible to recommend the use of this test as a substitute 

a~ 1 « corr^atiMS clear enough with other variables to suggest that, 
thls^is a cognitive dimension of great Importance Independent of Ki. Further 
work needs to be done in this areas 



Latency of First Movement in Fit Still task was 
Binet id, PAT and Egocentrism but seems to contribute little to the total analysi 
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5. Articulation 

The number of errors on the articulation test was correlated wi th the 
measures of intelligence (3inet -.273, PAT Summer -.320). These correlations are 
of about the same magnitude as those reported between 10 and Egocentrism and 
Length Conservation and the Impuisivlty Measures. 



D. Summary 

The variables may be grouped in the basis of this analysis into those which 
clearcut tests of intelligence and achievement (31net, PAT, Draw a Man iQ) and th 
which, though their correlations with these intelligence tests are significant ar 
considerably lower and are not part of this cluster. (Egocentrism, Length 
Conservation, Articulation, Impuisivlty). In order to determine whether this 
second grouping of tests would be useful for measuring aspects of cognitive 
performance other than intelligence factor, their correlations with selected othc 
variables (Particularly Behavior Inventory Summary Scores) were examined. There 
was little evidence for the usefulness of these measures as unique predictors of 
other behavior in the schoolroom. (This evidence %*lll be more clearly summarized 
in Chapter VII. In other words, as far as this analysis can determine, if one 
wishes to measure important aspects of cognitive status in pre-school children, c 
should first measure intelligence (or achievement/ Informat ion) using either a 
Stanford Binet, Preschool Inventory, or (lacking time and facilities) a Draw a Me 
10,. The use of the measures used here to assess egocentrism, length conservatior 
and articulation may be useful for the solution of particular problems or assessn 
of particular difficulties (as in speech). The tests of impuisivlty are in an ir 
mediate position and require more work. They are neither very good substitutes 
for tests of intelligence nor do they measure what appear to be crucial dimensior 
of cognitive functioning. 
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CHAPTER Ml 

MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL -JEHAVIOR AND ADJUSTMENT TO THE SCHOOL 

Abstract: Extensive analysis 6f four Instruments (The Psychological 

Scre^Tng Procedure, the Readiness Checklist, the Face Sheet of the 

Stanford-3lnet Intelligence Scale, and the „„ 

been presented In this chapter. Partial analysis of the eight Items on 
the original Preschool Inventory designed to measure perceptions of 
authority figures as restrictive or supportive has also been presented. 

With heaviest emphasis on Instrument assessment and reduction, we 
used Principal Component Factor Analysis to form clusters of homogeneous 
Items on two Instruments; the Behavior Inventory and the Stanford- 
3inet Face Sheet. We then summed ratings on each child for Items within 
each Item cluster to form Summary Scores, on which we based further 
analysis. Correlations between teacher and observer rating have been 
p esented In support of Inter-rater reliability on ^ 

Checklist and the Behavior Inventory. Tests for reliability could not 
be made on the 3lnet Face Sheet, as necessary data was not aval able. 
Correlati nal material has been presented In support both of relation- 
ships between behavioral Instruments, and of relationships between 
behavioral and cognitive measures. Also presented are correlations 
between restrictive-supportive Items on the Preschool Inventory and 
Suninary Scores on the Ichavlor Inventory. 

Rec ommendations: It Is recommended that the Psych.. Bcreefting Procedure be 

‘deluded from future studies of this nature, as the Items In this Instru- 
ment are too extreme to apply to the majority of Head Start populations. 

If the aim were to find children who had serious mental or physical 
disfunct loning It would be more efficient to ask the teacher whether 
any child appears to be seriously disturbed, since the majority of 
symptoms listed are of such an extreme nature that they would be 
quickly visible to an observer or teacher. , ^ ^ ^ 

It Is recommended that the twenty Items Included In the five Summary 
Scores (Agression, Verbal-Social Participation Timidity, Independence, 
and Achievement Motivation) for the Behavior Inventory be Included In 
future studies, and that they be summed to form summary scores. 

For the Face Sheet of the Stanford-8 1 net Intelligence Scale, Form L-M, 

It Is recommended that the eleven Items emerging In our factor analysis 
be used In future studies, and that they be summed to form the three 
summary scores. Achievement Motivation, Confidence in Ability, and 
Activity Level. These items can be used as rating scales for general, 
"long-termf* behavior characteristics, as well as In test-specific 

situations. 

It Is recommended that seven of the Readiness Checklist Items be 

included in future studies. These are: Kindergarten Readiness, 

Probable <^chool Achievement, Probable School Adaptation, Appearance, 

Motor Coordination, Speech, and Engagement in Class. These Items 
Involve assessment of general school-or lented behaviors not included In 



This chapter was prepared by Ethel Hull 
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tnst rumen ts provided by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

No recomnendatlons can at this point be made regarding the «lght 
Items from the Preschool Inventory Involving perception of Authority 
figures as restrictive or supportive as exhaustive analysis has not yet 

been completed. 

A*. Introduction 



Cooperativeness with other children. Interest In talking and listening to 
others ability to play without constant adult supervision, and energetic Interest 
In new’objects and experiences are among the social and emotional characteristics 
which foster adjustment and achievement In the early elementary school years. 

This study of Head Start attempted to assess these social and emotional characty- 
Istlcs bv four types of rating Instruments administered to testers, teachers and 
itel?vers subnet pJogram. and to teachers during the fall retest program. 

The four InstruLnts were the Psychological Screening P'-oee'lur* (<>•■ J'**h^* 

list), the Sehavler Inventory, the Readiness ChKkIist, and the Face Sheet of the 
Stanford-3 Inet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M. The Screening Procedure and the 
Behavior Inventory were designed by the Office of Kconomic I'*®*' 

on a nation-wide basis; the Readiness Checklist was designed here at the Urban 

Child Center. 

Anaivsis of the eight Items on the original Preschool Inventory (PAT) 

(designed'^ by Dr. Bettye C aldwell for the Office of Economic Opportunity) to 
measure perceptions of authority figures as restrictive or supportive has also 
t^n Included^ln this section, as It was felt that these Items not only apply more 
directly to the personality and behavioral areas than they do to the cognitive, 
but that they alM involve direct responses by the child rather than ratings of 

the child by others. 



B , Psychological Screening Procedure 

The Psychological Screening Procedure or Symptom Checklist consisted of . 

thirty-eight Items concerning single behavioral, psychological or physical 
of lalladjSstment and nine Itims asking for momlnatlons of children of a particular 
type (e.g. the withdrawn child). Each of those 47 Items was to be answered Yes 
If a child had the symptom or Mo If he did not. 

This instrument was considerably less successful than the Behavior Inventory 

(to bl discussed subsequently) In providing useful n^ 

adlustment, and characteristics of the Head Start group studied. 
of the forty-seven items fewer than I05( of the children were nomlnat^ 
obsfrveJror teachers) as possessing the characteristic or *^*^5 ‘^t 

of these Items fewer than S5t were nominated. The *5*® '"^!^“w?^ons 

behaviors and symptoms which are very Infrequent In the Hea S P P refereed 

dealt with In this study (Fn: Approximately five percent of this group was refereed 

“a ~nt^ health or child guidance clinic and »PP~>‘'"«*®>y ®®''?" !^^ouo 

referred for medical attention.) The eight Items where more than I0» of the group 
was nominated were the less extreme Items In the instrument and are similar to 
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the Items Included In the Behavior Rating. Furthermore, teechers and sc^l 
administrators reacted negatively to the negetive 'symptomatic connotations of 

the i terns e 

!)eceuse of the limited number of nominations on these characteristics, 
little analysts was done to determine the relationship of these Items to other 
datae The dichotomous nature of the nominations also presented . 

oroblemse It might be that In other Head «?tart populations, perhaps In Institu- 
tions or In more seriously deprived areas, the Incidence of behav or Prob’e*"* *"'*''* 
be great enough to warrant the use of this Instrument to find children with a 
particular symptom. If the aim were to find all children who had 
mentaf "physical disfunctloning It would probably be more efficient to the 
teacher whether any child appears to be seriously disturbed, 
of the symptoms listed are of such an extreme nature that they would be quickly 
visible to an observer or teacher. For most of the populations that will be 
assessed as part of the Head Start program, this Instrument appears to be of 
limited usefulness. 



3, Readiness Checklist 

Designed at the Urban Child Center, the Readiness Checklist in Its orlrginal 
form consisted of twelve Items oriented toward readiness for and future progress 
In school. Children were rated by teachers, at the conclusion of the Head Start 
Program, on perceived Readiness for Kindergarten. This rating was made on a 5- 
Dolnt scale. Nine Ratings were then made on specific behavioral, emotional and 
experiential areas In which the child could be perceived as not being prepared for 
kindergarten. Two examples of these specific ratings are: "Not able to control 

his behavior," and "Not able to communicate his needs well enough to be easily 
understood by teacher." These ratings were made on a two-point yes-no scale 
Indicating presence or absence of the problem In question. 

Four additional ratings (here on a seven-point scale) were then made, by 
both teachers and observers, of their like and dislike of the child Jj*®, 

probable adaptation and achievement during the early school years. Administration 
to both teachers and observers Included children from Centers A and B. 

All Items from this Instrument (with the exception of the 1 Ike-dlsl Ike rating) 
were Included In the fall retest sample; the dichotomous Items were expanded to 
a three-point scale (very true, somewhat true, not tr^) to facll tate correlational 
analysis. Four additional Items, origirtally a part of the naturalistic obser- 
vatiws, were Included In the retest. These were designed to measure general 
habits of Appearance, Motor Coordination, Speech, and Engagement In Class, and 
were rated on a seven-point scale. 

1, Inter- rater reliability 

Product- moment correlations, based only on working class children 
Centers A and B, between teacher and observer ratings on Probable Sch^l Achieve- 
ment and Adaptation were moderate though significant at better than ^he *02 level 
(r * .416, N ** 123 for teacher vs. observer Achievement ratings; £ ■ .351 » 

N ■ 115 for teacher vs, observer Adaptation ratings). 
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It is believed that certain factors in one of the Head Start Centers 
operated to depress the magnitude of the correlations based upon the entire 
sample. This will be discussed in greater detail, with substantiating data, in 
Section F-3 of this Chapter. 

2. Correlation of Readiness Checklist Items with Other Measures of Behavior 

The summer administration to teachers of the Readiness Checklist correlated 
highly with Summary Scores of the Behavior Inventory, administered to teachers at 
the onset and at the conclusion of the Head Start program. The product-moment 
correlations between Readiness for Kindergarten and summary scores Involving 
Aggression were high (p « .02 or better) and negative, with moderate negative 
correlations between Kindergarten Readiness and Timidity. Correlations between 
Readiness and behavioral scores for Verbal -Social Participation, Achievement 
Motivation and Independence were moderate to high and positive (p ■ .05 or better) 
(see Table 1 1 1-1). An almost identical trend was found for correlations between 
the Readiness Checklist Item for Achievement and summary scores for the Behavior 
Inventory. Correlations between Probable Kindergarten Adaptation followed a 
similar trend, with correlations of lower magnitude than for the variables cited 
above, especially In the case of the summary score involving aggressive behavior. 

As might be expected, behavioral ratings and Readiness ratings by teachers 
showed generally higher correlations than did teacher-observer instrument 
comparisons, and vice-versa. 

Behavior Inventory Summary Scores from the fall retest administration corre- 
lated highly (p ■ .02 or better) with the retest administration of the Readiness 
Checklist, notably with those Items Involving Probable Adaptation arid Achievement. 
As with the summer administrations, correlations between these checklist items 
and sumnary scores for Verbal-Social Participation, Achievement Motivation and 
Independence were high and positive, those involving the summary score of Timidity 
was high and negative, while correlations Involving A ggress Ion were moderate to 
low and negative. Indicating a somewhat lessened tendency for aggression to be 
seen as seriously hindering future adaptation and achievement. 

As mentioned above, four Items Included In the retest administration of the 
Readiness Checklist (Appearance, Motor Coordination, Speech and Engagement) were 
originally a part of the Naturalistic Observations {see Chapter V), and were rated 
there on the basis of behavior during the time sample being observed, rather 
than on general, long-term observations of the child. During the summer, approx- 
imately sixteen such ratings were made on each child, and an average score for 
each of the four Items was later computed. 

In looking at correlations between these Items (e.g. Appearance, Motor Coor- 
dination, Speech and Engagement) and summer administrations of the Behavior 
Inventory, It was noted that the magnitude of correlations varied considerably 
by variable, but they correlated equally well or poorly with teacher or observer 
administrations of the Behavior Inventory. 

High ratings on these four variables correlated negatively with high ratings 
on Aggression and Timidity, positively with high ratings on Achievement Motivation, 
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Verbal -Soe I a1 Participation and Independence. The majority of correlations 
obtained were significant at better than the .02 level (see Table 1 1 1-1) • 
Corrllatlons bet^n the retest 

Motor Coordination, Speech and Engagement (Inc uded In ‘^%***^'“** ri* 

end rated on the basis of general rather than Immediate gehavlors) and the retest 
administration of the Behavior Inventory followed the trend described , 

Here, h^ver, correlations were strikingly higher than those ^ tween summer^ 

administrations of the Behavior Inventory and the '**3? ' 

e oart of the Naturalistic Observations^ indicating either differential ^ 

?atw pSrce^lX or dl fferences In ratings based upon long-term versus short-term 

observed character! st I ci. 

Correlations between Summary Scores from the sunrner administration of the 
ainmf Faca ^heet bv testers and the summer administration of the Readiness 
ci^kllH b5 wSchlrs anS obtervers were positive, but ranged widely In magn tude 
(see Table 111-1). The Blnet Summary Score for Achievement Motivation 
hlohlv with all summer ratings of Kindergarten Readiness, Adaptation and Achieve- 
ment* While all correlations between summer Readiness Checklist items and summer 
Blnet Summary Scores for Confidence In Ability and Activity 
only two were significant at better than the ,05 level (r ■ .240 for Confidence 
In Ability vs. the Readiness Checklist Item for Achievement as rated by teachers; 
r ■ ,353 for Activity Level vs. Achievement by teachers). 

All correlations between the retest administration of the Readiness Checkl 1st 
and the Blnet Face Sheet by teachers were positive and significant. High Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Confidence In Ability and Activity Level, rated by kindergarten 
teachers on perceived long-term rather than upon situatlon-specif Ic characteristics 
relate to perceived Kindergarten Readiness, Achievement, Adaptation, neat appear- 
ance, coordinated motor behavior, frequency of speech and degree of engagement. 

For the suirmer administration of the Readiness Checklist and the Blnet Face 
Sheet, two factors may have operated to depress the magnitude 
(a) differences In Inter-rater (teacher- tester) perceptions and (b) differences 
In ratings based upon long-term experience with the child in many situations versus 
short-term observation of his behavior In a testing situation. It Is Impossible 
to separate out effects of these two factors, as in no Instance were long-term 
vs, short-term ratings on the same Instrument made by the same Individuals, 

3. Summary 

The Readiness Checklist provides an essential link between behavioral and 
cognitive areas; It coreelates highly and significantly with such cognitive 
variables as Stanford-Blnet 1,Q,, Reading and Number Readiness, and the Preschool 
Inventory, and, as we have shown. It also correlates significantly with other 
behavioral measures, (see Table 111-2) 

The Items from the original Instrument which have given evidence of highest 
predictive value are: Kindergarten Readiness, Adaptation, and Achievement, Items 
which were later added (Appearance, Motor Coordination, Speech and Engagement) 
are also valuable, and It Is recommended that future programs Include these 

seven items. 
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TABLE III»1 

Correlations o£ Readiness Checklist with Other Behavioral Measures* 



A. Behavior Inventory 
Sunnary Scores 



!• Sumner, Teacher I 
Aggression 

Verb«Soc Participation 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achievement Motivation 



II« Sumner, Teacher II 
Aggression 

Verb-Soc Participation 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achievement Motivation 



III* Sumner, Observer I 
Aggression 

Verb-Soc Participation 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achievement Motivation 



IV. Retest, Teacher 
Aggression 

Verb-Soc Participation 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achievement Motivation 



B* Blnet Face Sheet 
Sumnary Scores 
I. Sumner, Tester 
Achievement Motivation 
Confidence In Ability 
Activity Level 



II. Retest, Teacher 
Achievement Motivation 
Confidence,. In Ability 
Activity Level 



SlBMER — \ 



Kindergarten 
Readiness Adaptation 


Achieve. 


Adapt. 


Achleve« 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Observer 


Observe] 


r 


r 


c 


r 


r 


-.619** 


-.610** 


-.400** 


-.214** 


-.173** 


.389** 


.361** 


.407** 


.428** 


.292** 


-.439** 


-.455** 


-.445** 


-.367** 


-.283** 


.437** 


. 485 ^ 


.447** 


.253** 


.207** 


.582** 


.574** 


.564** 


.283** 


.338** 


N - 159-170 




M - 121-125 ^ 



-.569^#* 


-.547** 


-.255** 


-.252** 


-.183 


.382** 


.371** 


.390** 


.419** 


.326** 


-.458** 


-.477** 


-.441** 


-.443** 


-.321** 


.450** 


.547** 


.491** 


.316** 


.311** 


.608** 


.636** 


.498** 


.371** 


.384** 


N ■ l24-l3l"»-j^ 




N - 88-93 




-.401** 


-.279** 


-.124 


-.262** 


-.166 


,218** 


.220»v* 


.336** 


.392** 


.410** 


-.335** 


-.308** 


-.247** 


-.585** 


-.414** 


,196** 


.179* 


.101 


.273** 


.206** 


•374** 


.364** 


.354** 


.534’V4V 


.524** 


N ■ 160- 


169 — Jk 




N - 123-126 —y 



.217* 


-.165 


-.208 


.128 


.150 


.393** 


.399** 


.460** 


,330** 


.259* 


.270««v 


-.254>v* 


-.298** 


-.374** 


-.179 


.480** 


.M** 


.444** 


.311** 


.293** 


.352** 


.409** 


.427** 


.260* 


.185 


I ■ 8i-84 




N ■ 64-66 - 




Ml** 


.394*^v 


.487** 


,269** 


.374** 


.216** 


.201** 


.240* 


.072 


• 142 


.138 


.192* 


.353** 


.085’ 


.171- 


I -122-146' 






N - 99-109- 




.371** 


.376** 


.414** 


.333** 


.290** 


.314** . 


.270*^’* ., . 


.405*^ 


.334** 


.338^«* 


.277** 


.223* 


.i56*» 


.271* 


.228* 


} • 81-85 . 






N ■ 63-67 - 





* 



Product-moment correlations based upon working-class children from Centers 
A and B. 

■ significant at .05 

■ significant at .02 
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A« Behavior Inventory 
Sumnary Scores 

!• Summery Teacher 1 
Aggression 

Verb«Soc Participation 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achievement Motivation 

II. Summery Teacher II 
Agression 

Verb-Soc Participation 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achievement Motivation 

III. Summery Obs. I 
Aggression 

Verb-Soc Participation 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achievement Motivation 

IVy Retesty Teach. 
Aggression 
Verb»Soc Particip. 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achievement Motivation 

B. Blnet Face Sheet 
Summary Scores 

I. Summery Tester 
Achievement Motivation 
Confidence in Ability 
Activity Level 

II. Retesty Teacher 
Achievement Motivation 
Confidence in Ability 
Activity Level 



* • significant at .05 

** ■ significant at .02 














S121MER 








Appearance 


Hdtor 


Speech 


Engagement 


r 


r 


r 


r 



-. 342 ** -. 410 ** 


-.177 


-. 271 ** 


, 266 ** .209 


. 418 ** 


.187 


-, 272 ** -.210 


-. 467 ** 


-.176 


.037 .164 


. 285 ** 


. 312 ** 


, 281 ** . 313 ** 


. 493 ** 


. 306 ** 


H . 70-74 — ^ 


-. 282 ** -. 414 ** 


-. 262 * 


-. 282 ** 


. 271 ** . 269 ** 


. 434 ** 


.189 


-. 252 * -.160 


-. 411 ** 


-.091 


.115 . 259 * 


. 322 ** 


, 361 ** 


. 231 * . 349 * 


. 424 ** 


. 355 ** 


1 

1 

6 

■ 


-.218 -. 485 ** 


-.202 


-. 254 * 


.088 .187 


. 30 ( 7 ** 


.134 


-.169 -.181 


-. 383 ** 


-.139 


.188 . 266 * 


.187 


. 269 * 


. 328 ** . 345 ** 


. 350 ** 


. 375 ** 


N - 69-73 — ) 


-. 385 ** -.512 


-.228 


-.217 


. 249 * . 304 ** 


. 637 ** 


, 371 ** 


-. 320 ** -. 232 * 


-. 516 ** 


-.076 


. 262 * . 413 *’V 


. 556 ** 


. 557 ** 


-. 331 ** -. 416 ** 


-. 483 ** 


-. 558 Vr * 


N - 69 - 72 — 



.218 


. 520 ** 


, 601 ** 


. 535 ** 


-.069 


.168 


, 299 -^ 


.222 


-.027 


.188 


. 331 ** 


.165 


N « 99-109 


1 

1 






.109 


, 476 ** 


, 486 ** 


. 233 * 


, 389 ** 


. 358 ** 


, 529 ** 


. 261 * 


.229 


.145 


. 459 ** 


.155 


N - 63-71 - 
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TABLE III»1 



FALL RETEST — ) 





Kinder- Achieve- 
garten ment 
Readiness 


Adapta- 

tion 


Appear- 

ance 


Motor 

Coordi- 

nation 


Speech 


Engage- 

ment 


A, Behavior Inv, 
Sumnary Scores 


r r 


r 


r 


r 


r 


r 


I, Summer. Teach, I 


Agression 


-,298’V* -.240* 


-.357** 


-.162 


-.221* 


-,055 


-.194 


Verb-Soc Fartlc. 


,278-Wf .265** 


.398** 


.231* 


.356** 


.443** 


,316^v* 


Timidity 


-.185 -,273^v* 


-.381** 


-.169 


-.244** 


-.403** 


-.289** 


Independence 


.348** .349** 


.345** 


.073 


.341** 


.196 


.314** 


Achieve, Motiv, 

11, Summer,) Teach, 11 


.376** ,477** 

N - 87-90 — > 


.507^v* 


.335** 


,323** 


.283** 


.369** 


Aggression 


-.278** -.313** 


-.417*^v 


-.159 


-.300** 


-.081 


-.265-v* 


Verb*Soc Partic, 


,188 ,266** 


.381*^v 


.271** 


.378** 


.489** 


.298** 


Timidity 


-.132 -.238** 


-.347** 


-.058 


-.25(bv* 


-.365** 


-.213* 


Independence 


.362** .364** 


.399-v* 


.197 


.406** 


.235* 


.359** 


Achieve, Motiv, 

III, Summer, Obs, 1 


.414** .480** 

N - 70-74 — y 


.515»v* 


.307** 


.389** 


,258^v* 


.369^v* 


Aggression 


-.262** -,140 


-.273** 


-.211* 


-«212* 


.131 


-.161 


Verb*Soc Partic, 


.212* ,159 


,309** 


• 153 


.30(bv* 


.337** 


.197 


Timidity 


-.121 -.120 


-.310** 


-.067 


-.285** 


-.283^v* 


-.146 


Independence 


.146 .192 


.176 


• 096 


• 163 


-.001 


.150 


Achieve, Motiv, 

IV, Retest, Teach, 


.324** .315** 

N « 86-88 — 


.394** 


.285** 


.301** 


• 160 


• 194 


Aggression 


-.248** -.309** 


-.429'V* 


-.228* 


-.166 


.031 


-.248** 


Verb-Soc Particip, 


.410** .623** 


.642** 


.532** 


.593** 


.818’’«* 


.453** 


Timidity 


-,187 -.296** 


-.565** 


..268** 


-.287^^ 


-,527*^v 


-.407** 


Independence 


.645** , 759 *^v 


.712v«v 


.395** 


.538** 


.535** 


.649** 


Achieve, Motiv, 

B, Binet Face Sheet 
Summary Scores 


.520* .687** 

N - 84-86 — > 


.580** 


.284** 


.400** 


.409** 


,504'V^v 


1, Summer, Tester 


Achieve, Motiv, 


.432** .454** 


.530** 


.290** 


.464^«v 


.301^v^v 


.447** 


Confid, in Ability 


.222* .277*»v 


.170 


.165 


.276** 


.287** 


• 113 


Activ, Level 
11, Retest, Teach, 


.312** .173 

N - 79-86 — ^ 


.208 


.170 


.251*^v 


• 135 


.212* 


Achieve, Motiv, 


.395** .439** 


.614** 


,371*’V 


.505** 


.326** 


.343** 


Confid, in Ability 


.246* .312** 


.435** 


.222* 


.328^** 


.394** 


.280** 


Activity Level 


.106 .258* 

N . 82-87 — > 


.315** 


.305** 


.243* 


.501* 


.249** 



* • significant at .05 

significant at ,02 
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Items from the original checklist which have *hown "o predict I 
correlative value or which have not been analyzed are (a) ^ 

Items and (b) the nine Items Indicating specific areas In which the 
nerceived as not being prepared for kindergarten. Regarding the llke-dls Ike 

Drellmlnary analysis Indicated that neither teachers nor observers are able 
I^l^lng io InSu^^^ than moderate dislike for a child. This tendency 
may have been Influenced by the very philosophy of the Head Start ** , 

well as by the personal attitudes regarding culturally 

the adults who freely elected to work with them. Our teachers have shown *trong 
^ c«dab?e Intelrest In the problems and Issues raised In progra^ they ^ 
tend to see tasks as challenging. This perspective, which works In J*)® J^hlld 

terests of the- Head Start Program, dislncl Ines teachers to say they dislike a 6 

Th« nine Items Indicating specific areas In which the child was perceived , 
as not being prepared for kindergarten were omitted from this analysis. |he ®verly 
aeneral nature of the Items, as well as the high and significant correlations 
rt“l~d Sitween other lt«ns on the Readiness Checklist »■'“ 
sunmarv scores rendered these Items somewhat superfluous. It was felt that 
similar but more sensitive measures of unreadiness for kindergarten could be ob- 
talned by alreadj' existing reliable Instruments. 



D. Stanford- 3 1 net Face Sheet 



The Face Sheet of the Stanford-Blnet Intelligence Scale, Form U-M, consists 
of 13 Items and one overall rating of conditions affecting test performance. 
Each^f the thirteen sets of behavior during the test is rated on a nine-point 
scale, Indicating high or low position on the continuum. 



This Instrument was, during the sunmer Head Start Program, •*«in leered to 
testers at the conclusion of the Intelligence test, and was rated on the basis 
of behavior occurring during the testing situation. DuF'n9 the retest 
It was administered to teachers together with other behavioral ratings, and her K 
eLrehlld was rated on the basis of overall behavioral tendencies observed 

during the school term. 



During the summer program, children from Centers A and B were rated on thl« 
Instrument! during the retest program, children from Center A only received these 

ratings. 



1. Formation of Summary Scores for the 3 I net Face Sheet 



Two factor analyses, one Including all observations for the 
tratlon to testers (N - 190-21 0 and the other including the retest administration 
to teachers (N ■ 260-274 - this Includes both Head Start and non-Head Start 
children In Center A) were conducted using these thirteen Item, 

overall rating, for the purpose of determining summary areas for eluting subscores 

and reducing ?he number of items. Three factors were , ^^re 

Principal Component Analysis. In each factor. Items with the '*'9'“** '““Ing were 
selected with the additional criteria that loadings for teachers and testers be 



o 


















TABLE Ml - 2 

CORRELATIONS OF REBDIMESS CHECKLIST ITEMS WITH COGNITIVE MEASURES+ 



I , Readiness Chkilst 
I* Summer, Teacher 
KInderg. Readiness 
Adaptation 
Achievement 

II. Summer, Observer 
Adaptation 
Achievement 

N 



Stanford 

Blnet 

r 

. 328 ** 

.226** 



Preschool Inventory 

Partial Partial Nat.% rank Number 

Set Set Ach.Test Read I - 

Sum. I Sum. 2 Retest Spr .'66 ness 
r r r r r 

. 608 ** . 749 ** . 555 ** . 528 ** . 528 ** 

. 516 ** . 618 ** . 486 ** . 575 ** . 548 ** 

AncM .(ktilnUc . 596 ** . 628 ** . 612 ** 



Read I ng 
Readi- 
ness 
r 

. 545 ** 

. 555 ** 

. 678 ** 



, 344 *^ . 400 ** .588** 

.477** .517** . 649 ** 
117 - 165 — > N- 45-61 



.504** .500** .473** .451** 
,523** .575** .592** .585** 

N-68-88 N - 56-73 > 



III. Retest, Teacher 

KInderg. Readiness 

Adaptation 

Achievement 

Appearance 

Motor Coordination 

Speech 

Engagement 



.544** 

. 618 ** 

.563** 

.345** 

.515** 

.474** 

.536** 



.575** .609** .628 .475** 

.673** .602** .670** .588** 
.702** .657** .598** .650** 
.356** .198 *388 **f .551** 

.544** .449** . 461 ** .571** 
* 405 ** .345* . 353 ** .431** 

.578** .501** .615** .366** 



.507** 

.606** 

. 626 ** 

.445** 

.493** 

.308** 

.323** 



M « 81-87 » N-28-29 N» 89-90 N - 72-73 



.491** 

. 604 ** 

.658** 

.507** 

.562** 

,408** 

.374** 



correlations here presented are based on working-class children 
from Centers A and B 



* ■ significant at p “ .05 or better 
** ■ significant at p ■ .02 or better 
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Hi :: 

kQ 7 for testers 3v the criterion that this Item Is really tri-polar, not 

and because It did not fit in with the remainder otttel terns "intent, 

aas irfallure real Istically.... withdrawing, hostile. 

e LZ 1 ioi: for teachers and ,6l6 for testers, and on Factor 3 .780 for 
tewherl aSd®.258 for testers. Because this Item did not match In factor structure 

for the two groups, It was not Includede 

Table 1 1 1-3 lists the Items Included In each of the 3 Summary S^®*’®** 

1 ..eal^^nLd for future studies of this nature that the Blnet Face Sheet 

Jhlte II ItesB and that they be summed to form these Summary Scores. 

In o? tSe In^Y^^s're^rred hereSor thl^ Instrument uses only these 3 Sugary 

Scores e 

2. Correlation of Binet Face Sheet Summary Scores with other Heasures of Behaviof 

c.«nn>ru scores from the -Binet Face Sheet correlate moderately with three of 
the five Item clusters from the Behavior Inventory. High Confidence, Activity 
Je^l Ind HlevLsnt Motivation on the Binet Face ^"eet correlate pont.vely 
^ j t m«irkrit-\/ of cases s I Qo I f I csntl y at better than the e02 lever, with 

h?gh Verbal-Social participation and Achievement Motivation on the Behavior Inven- 
high /e , , i-j-i, Timidity, both on suiimer compared to summer and 

Muk ct»a?ed to retllt administrations of the two Instruments, with correlations 
?Sest administrations bein^ generally higher than bet^en 
istratlons (see Table 1 11-4) e For both administrations, correlations between 
QInet summary scores and Summary Scores from the Behavior ^ ^ 

Aaaresslon and Independence tend, with few exceptions, to be insignificant, though 
clrJaln ^elds are Indicated: high ratings on Aggression in some cases are n^a- ^ 
tWely correlated with high Binet ratings on Achievement Motivation, and positively 
correlated with high Binet ratings on Confidence and Activ ty 
ratings on Independence tend to be positively corrected with high Binet ratings 
on Achievement Hotlvatlon, Confidence, and Activity Level. 

Correlations between the Binet Summary Scores and Items on the Readiness 
Checklist tend to be more substantial (see Table lll-l). The Binet summary 
score for Achievement Motivation (summer administration to testers) 

and slqnl^ (p “ .02 or better) with all summer ratings by both 

reMhlrs tnd Observers of Kindergarten Readiness, Adaptation and Achlev^nt. 

Whtle all correlations between Binet Summary Scores for Confidence In Ability and 
Activity Level and Readiness Checklist Items were positive, only tw “.f. 
slInlflLnHt better than the .05 level (r - .240 for Confidence in AblUty vs. 
the Readiness Checklist item for Achievement as rated by teachers; r .353 for 
Activity Level vs. Achievement by teachers) , 

All correlations between the retest administrations of the Blret F®®® 
and the Readiness Checklist by teachers were positive and *'9"'^’®®"*' ® 

^nt Motivation, Confidence in Ability and Activity Level, here rated on perceived 

















■ r'SWm 
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table III - 3 



ITEMS INCLUDED IN SUMMARY SCORES FOR STANFORD BINET FACE SHEET 
RATINGS BASED ON BOTH TEACHERS AND TESTERS+ 



Summary Score I — 



Achievement 'Motivation 

Item and Test Makers Designation 



Loading on 


Loading on 


Rotated Factor 1 


Rotated Factor 1 


for Tester 


for Teacher 


.759 


.673 


.719 


.747 


.650 


.700 


.517 


.816 


Summary Score 2 — 


Confidence In Ability 


Loading on 


Loading on 


Rotated Factor 2 


Rotated Factor 2 


For Tester 


for Teacher 


.718 


.493 


.713 


.796 


.653 


.631 


.463 


.644 


Summary Score 3 -- 


Activity Level 


Loading on 


Loading on 


Rotated Factor 3 


Rotated Factor 3 


for Testers 


for Teacher. 


.833 


00 


.716 


.643 


.695 


» 

vn 

VO 

00 



up or can't give up 



Eager to contlnue...Seeks to terminate (Prob 



Item 



Comfortable with adults... Ill-at-ease (Emott 
Assured... Anxious about success (Emotion. Ir 
Realistically self-confident ...Distrusts owr 
ability or over-confident (Emotional Indepc 
Needs minimum commendation... needs constant 
praise and encouragement (Independence of 
Examiner Support) 



Item 



told 



Initiates Activity. ..Walts to be 
(Reactions during Test) 

Socially confident.. .Shy, reserved, reticen 
( Emo t I ona I I ndependence) 

(^ulck to respond... Urging needed 

Reactions during Test) 



•f The factor analysis on which this table Is based was a Principal Component Analys 
of the 13 items for testers and for teachers separately. Varlmax Rotation of the 
3 factor solution is cited. For testers, N ranges from 190 to 211. For teachers 
N ranges from 268 to 274. 










liiil 
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long-term rather than upon situation-specific characteristics, relate to 
perceived Kindergarten Readiness, proposed Achievement and Adaptation, neat 
appearance, coordinated motor behavior, frequency of speech and degree of engage- 
ment. 

As we have indicated in the section of the report dealing with the Readi- 
ness Checklist, for the summer administrations of both instruments, two factors 
may have operated to depress the magnitOde of the correlations; (a) the percep- 
tions 4f different raters and (b) differences in ratings based upon long-term 
experience with the c Hid In many si tuat Ions versus short-term observation of his 
behavior In a testing situation. It is impossible to separate out effects of these 
two factors, as In no instance were long-term vs. short-term (test specific) 
ratings on the same instrument made by the same individuals. There Is also the 
possibility that testers rated these children on a baseline of ability rather than 
upon behavior patterns, as testers rated these children immediately following 
the Intelligence test and could not help but be aware of ability demonstrated in 
the testing situation. As the produst-moment correlation between testers' ratings 
of Achievement Motivation on the Binet and the I.Q,. score was .626 (as opposed 
to a correlation of .497 for I.Cl. versus retest ratings by teachers on Binet 
Achievement Motivation), there Is some evidence for the tester's use of this rating 
scale for their own estimate of how well the child actually performed on the 
test, not how motivated he was to achieve. 

3, Correlation of Binet Face Sheet Summary Scores with Cognitive Measures 

Product-Moment correlations between summary score items on the Binet Face 
Sheet and such cognitive variables as I.Q., number correct on the Preschool Achieve- 
ment Test, National Percentile Rank Achievement Test, Number Readiness and Reading 
Readiness were, with few exceptions high and significant at better than the .02 
level (see Table 1 1 1-5). High Achievement Motivation, Confidence in Ability, and 
Activity Level seem thus to be associated with high cognitive performance. The 
high magnitude of some of the correlations may, however, be due to 1.0. That is. 
Scores on the Preschool Achievement Test are highly correlated with I.Q. ; the Binet 
Face Sheet Summary Score for Achievement Motivation is also highly (and perhaps 
artificially for the testers) related to IQ. Therefore, the correlation between 
Achievement Motivation and the Preschool Achievement Test may be spurious. 

Perhaps the magnitude of the majority of these correlations has b^en affected 
by teacher or tester bias, or perhaps by relationships between certain cognitive 
measures. The fact, however, that other behavioral measures as the Readiness 
Checklist and the Behavior Inventory, as rated by theoretically less biased 
observers, show high correlations with these same cognitive measures lends 
weight to the behavioral -cognitive tie. 

4. Stanford-Binet Face Sheet: Sumnery 

These eJeven items have been found useful In differentiating children along 
both behavioral and cognitive lines, and It is recommended that they be included 
in future studies. If the Binet is given, testers shoi;ld fill these items in; 
they are also useful for general rctlng scales. The items themselves differ from 
the majority of Items on the Behavior Inventory in their emphasis on behavior 
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TABLE III • 4 

CORRELATIONS OF BIMET FACE SHEET SUMMARY SCORES WITH 
BEHAVIOR IHVENTORY SUMMARY SCORES 



A. Behavior Inventory 
Sunmary Scores 



Blnet. Sunwer. Testers Adme B lnet. Fall 

Achievement Confidence Activity Achieve, Confld# in Activity 
Motivation In Ability Level Motivate Abll I ty Level 



I. Suimter, Teacher 1 
Aggression 

Verbal-Soc. Participation .284** 



Timidity 
I ndependence 
Achleve.-Motivatlon 



Me Summer, Teacher II 
Aggression 

Verbal-Soc. Particip. 
Timidity 
I ndependence 
Achieve. Motivation 



III. Summer, Observer I 
Aggression 
Verbal-Soc Particip. 
Timidity 
I ndependence 
Achieve. Motivation 



IV. Fall Retest, Teacher 

Aggression 

Verbal-Soc Particip. 

Timidity 

I ndependence 

Achieve, Motivation 



-. 308 ** 
.144 
.324** 



.012 

.224** 

-. 300 ** 

.145 

.231** 



N - 129-153- 



.113 

..338** 

-. 290 ** 

-.017 

.154 



-.211 

.397** 

-.348** 

. 260 ** 

.395** 



.006 

. 252 ** 

-.265** 

.129 

.252** 



N » 110-127- 



.127 

. 290 ** 

. 262 ** 

.078 

.176* 



-.042 


.075 


.106 


-.246* 


.326** 


. 190 * 


. 398 ** 


.346** 


- . 252 ** 


. 271 ** 


-.276** 


-. 273 ** • 


.124 


.137 


-.018 


.159 


. 287 ** 


.219** 


.184* 


. 254 ** 


N - 133-155- 






N > 80-85' 


-.168 


.057 


.025 


-.178 


. 451 ** 


. 278 ** 


.192 


. 436 ** 


-, 288 ** 


-.026 


-.221* 


-. 347 ** 


.441** 


.221 


.127 


.421** 


. 269 ** 


.166 


.118 


. 343 ** 


N - 75-83— 




— -> 


N - 79-8 



.064 



.029 

.474** 

-.345** 

.069 

.215* 



.098 

.515** 

-. 389 ** 

.138 

. 230 * 



product-moment correlations based on working-class children from 
Centers A and B. 

For Correlations of Blnet Summary Scores vs. the Readiness 
Checklist, see Table 1 1 1-1 

* « significant at p * .05 or better 

** - significant at p - .02 or better 



-. 235 * 


.054 


.135 


. 290 ** 


. 473 ** 


. 447 ** 


-. 265 ** - 


.405** 


-.409** 


.192 


.005 


-.040 


.199 


. 258 ** 


.197 


N - 81-87 






. 259 ** - 


.024 


.057 


- . 308 ** - 


.546** 


.513’’^ 


.232 * 


.428** 


- .425** 


-. 251 ** - 


.162 


.070 


. 215 * 


. 253 ** 


.179 


N - 82-87 
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table III - 5 

CORRELATIONS OF BINET FACE SHEET SOMHARY SCORES 

WITH COGNITIVE MEASURES 



Binet Face Sheet 
SamerV Scoree 

Summer » Tester 
AchlMvei|ient Hoi Wat. 
Confidence In Ability 
Activity Level 



II. Retest, Teacher 
Achievement Hot I vat. 
Confidence In Ability 
Activity Level 



P reschool I nventory 
Partial Partial 
Stanford Set Set 

Binet Sum. I Sunu 2 Retest 



.62$** •561** .527** .538** .520** 

.421*** .326** .230 .318** .367** 

.399** .313** .280* .377** .330** 

N - 118-158 — N-42-53 N-80-86 N-67-71 



Nat.%rank Number Reading 
Ach. Test ReadI- Readl- 
n ess ness 

.Slfr** !545** 

.279* *358** 

.264* .330** 



.497** .'*89** .632** .629** .593** 

,iMMt .438** .574** .586** .525** 

.378** .375** .462** .517** .462** 

N.i77-85- — N-26-28 N-83-87 N-68-71 



, 572 ** .621** 
.419** .536** 
.344** .486** 



•^Correlations here presented are based on working-class 
children from Centers A and B. 



* ■ significant at p ■ .05 or better 

** - significant at p « .02 or better 





Mi 
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during task 
situations, 
emphasis on 



situations* rather than on more general* social or interpersonal 
They differ from items on the Readiness Checklist in their lessened 

general school adjustment. 



E . Preschool Inventory! Restrictive-Supportive Itanis 



V/e hav. Inetud.d th. analyst, of this part of th« Pr.school Invantory (PAT) 
In this saetlon of the report as we felt that these Items not only apply more dir- 
ectiv to the personality and behavioral areas than they do to the cognitive, 
but that they also involve direct responses by the child rather than 
child by others. V/a felt, moreover, that there should be a relationship between 
actual behavior and perception of authority figures as restricting or supporting 

the self. 

Eight of the questions on Or. Bettye Caldwell's Preschool inventory, which 
was designed specifically for the Head Start program* involve the perceived 
function of various authority figures in the home and community. The questions 



are: 



What does a 
What does a 
What does a 
What does a 



doctor do? 
dentist do? 
father do? 
mother do? 



What does a poi Iceman do? 
What does a teacher do? 
What does a nurse do? 
What does a soldier do? 



The answers given by the child to these questions were 

on a two-point restrictive-supportive scale (see Caid'weii, 1965). We found that 
the original instructions for scoring these items were not adequate for our needs, 
as not only did we find what we considered to be a range in degree of restrictive 
or suoportive responses, but we found neutral responses as well. We felt, for 
example, that a response of "She whips you" to the question of "What does a 
teacher do?" was a decidedly more restrictive one than the response "She makes 
us sit dwn." A response that a father "Watches T.V." or "Drinks beer" was felt 
to be more neutral than either supportive or restrictive. We therefore constructed 
a five-point restrictive-supportive scale, with the ends of the continuum 
senting extreme degrees of restrictiveness or supportiveness, the second and fourth 
points representing moderate degrees of orientation, and the middle point repre- 
senting neutrality. 

i. Intercorrelations of Restrictive-Supportive items 



Although extensive anciysis has not yet been completed with this set of 
items, some correlational material is avallabe. Product-moment correlations 
between items on the Initial summer administration of this test by teachers do 
not, on the whole, reach the .05 level of significance. Some correlations obtained, 
however, were significant (see Tabic i!l-6); A few significant negative correla- 
tions were found between number of '^/or'^is rjnd restrictive- supportive scores, 
indicating that children responding positively tended to speak at greater length 
than did those who responded negatively. Slgrlflcant correlations were found between 
the eight restrictive-supportive scores for eacii child, indicating a certain con- 
sistency of response orientation along this dimension. 
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TABLE III - 6 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED RESTRICTIVE-SUPPORTIVE ITEMS+ 

What does a What does a 

doctor do? po1 Iceman do? 

Restrictive-Supportive Score Restr Ict.-Supp» Restrict.-Supp. 



Pol Iceman 


.175* 




Dentist 


.215* 


.295** 


Teacher 


.247** 


.258** 


Father 


.242** 




Nurse 






Mother 


.217* 




Soldier 


.196* 





•fThese correlations are based on v/orking class children from 
Centers A and B. The N ranges from 111-154. 

A complete Intercorrelatlon matrix has not been Included, as 
additional Item comparisons differ little from these presented. 

* ■ significant at p " .05 or better 

ifc* a significant at p - .02 or better 
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Correlation of Restrictive-Supportive Items with ilehavlor Inventory Summary Score 



Product-moment correlations were obtained between restrictive-supportive 
items from the Initial summer administration by teachers and Summary Scores on 
the Behavior Inventory, Significant correlations are scattered, but they are 
consistent and do Indicate certain trends (see Table 1 1 1-7) • As they occur with 
equal frequency and magnitude between the Initial administration of these Preschool 
Inventory Items and teacher, obeerver, and retest administrations of the Behavior 
Inventory, we shall summarize them. 

Restrictive-supportive scores tended to correlate negatively and significantly 
with Behavior Inventory Summary Scores of Verbal-Social Participation, Independence, 
and Achievement Motivation, and positively and significantly with Timidity and. 

In a few cases. Aggression, High Aggression and Timidity were correlated positively 
with perceptions of figures as Restrictive; high Independence, Verbal-Social Par- 
ticipation, and Achievement Motivation were correlated with perceptions of figures 
as Supportive, Perception of authority figures, then, is related to actual observed 
behavior in much the same way as is cognitive performance. 



3, Restrictive-Supportive Items: Summary 

Extensive analysis of the eight Items on the Original Preschool Inventory 
Involving perception of authority figures as restrictive or supportive has not been 
completed. We have found significant intercorrelations both between the restrictive- 
supportive items themselves and between the restrictive-supportive items and Summary 
Scores on the Behavior Inventory. Analysis Involving the formation of summary 
scores for the restrictive-supportive Items is planned, and results of this 
analysis will be available at a future date. 



F, Behavior Inventory 



The Behavior Inventory, originally a fifty-item Instrument, was designed to 
measure certain behavioral and emotional tendencies ranging from verbal participa- 
tion, social Interaction and aggression to general dispositional states. Each 
child was rated for each Item on a 7-polnt scale; numerically low ratings Indicate 
similarity to or possession of the attribute In question, numerically high ratings 
Indicate dissimilarity. The original Instrument was administered four times, once 
to teachers and once to observers at the onset of the Head Start Program, and again 
to both teachers and observers during the eighth week of the program. The 
teachers* initial administration of the Instrument Included children from Centers 
A, B and C; the Ihitlal observers' administration Included children from Centers 
A and B, The second teachers' administration included from Centers A and B, and 
the second observers' administration Included only children from Center A, During 
the retest program, a condensed version of the instrument was administered to 
teachers in Center A, 



The instrument was also administered to teachers, with ratings based on a 
4-point scale, at the onset and at the concludlon of the program. The Initial 
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TABLE III - 7 



SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED RESTRICTIVE-SUPPORTIVE ITEMS 

AND BEHAVIOR INVENTORY SUMMARY SCORES+ 





What does a 
doctor do? 
Restrictive 


What does a 
pol Iceman do? 
Restrictive 


What does a 
teacher do? 
Restrictive 


Aggression 


.210^^ 




.244* * 


Verbal-Social Participation 




.,422** 




Timidity 


.230* 


..204* 




1 ndependence 


-.25?^-^ 






Achievement Motivation 


-.295^c* 


-.290** 





+Correlat Ions presented are based on working class children from 
Centers A and B, N ranges from 91-117. 



* « significant at p - .05 or better 

** m significant at p - .02 or better 
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administration hero included children from Centers A, B, C and D, and the second 
administration included children from Centers A and B* 

1, Formation of Suninary Scores for Behavior Inventory 

On the basis of preliminary factor analyses, twenty- three items were chosen 
for followup testing during the autumn following the Head Start summer. The 
major criterion for including an item in the retest was Its high loading on one 
of the rotated factors. A few items were included to aample some general 
positive behavior characteristics even though these items had not loaded particu- 
larly highly on any factor. 

A more complete factor analysis including all observations (N ■ 7^9) for 
teachers and observers summer testings was conducted using only these twenty- three 
selected items, for the purpose of determining summary areas to compute subscores 
and reduce the number of items. Six factors were extracted using a Principle 
Component Analysis. For the first five factors the four items with the highest 
loadings were selected differently from all others in the Behavior Inventory, 

These suggested summary scores are not factor scores In the true sense 
because items included were not weighted by their loadings on the factor (although 
the item which was loaded negatively on the third factor was reversed in scoring). 
Table 1 1 1-8 lists the items included in each of the 5 summary scores, it Is 
recommended In the future that the Behavior Inventory include only these 20 items, 
and that they be summed to form summary scores. All of the analysis reported here 
for the Behavior Inventory uses only these five summary scores, 

2, Comparisons of Results on Behavior Inventory Using Four and Seven Point Scales 

The original Behavior Inventory as sent out by the Office of Economic Oppoi^- 
tunity required that items be rated on a four point scale (I, Very much like; 

2, Somewhat like; 3* Very little like; 4, Not at all like). Because the research 
staff felt that this scale did not allow for sufficient discrimination, particularly 
for someone who was like the statement, but neither as much as "very much llke^' 
or as little as "somewhat like," a seven point rating scale was applied to every 
child who was rated (1, Exactly like; 2. Very much like; 3. Quite a bit like; 

4, Pretty much like; 5* Somewhat like; 6, Very little like; 7* Not at all like). 

In addition, 136 protocols were filled out by teachers using the 4-polnt scale. 

The correlations between the application of the 4-polnt and the 7-polnt 
scales to the same child for the same scale ranged from ,70 to ,94 (N ranged 
from 132 to 136), for the 50 scales used In the total Behavior Inventory, 

As a more stringent test of whether the additional variance and discrimination 
provided by the 7"POint scale provided additional useful variance and subject 
discrimination. Two Principal Componant Factor Analyses were made of the 50 items 
using only the 136 teachers who had answered both forms of the questionnaire; 
one factor analysis was done using all the 4-polnt scales, another using all the 
7-point scales. The rotated factor solutions were very similar. In spite of the 
fact that the analyses were performed independently and there was no attempt to 
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table III - 8 



ITEMS INCLUDED IN SUMMARY SCORES FOR THE BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 

AND THEIR FACTOR LOADI NGS-f 



Summary Score I — Aggression 



Loading on Rotated 
Factor 1 



Item 



.816 

.781 

.780 



Responds to frustration or disappointment by becoming aggressive or enraged 



Emotional response Is customarily very strong: over-responds to usual 
classroom problems , frustrations. 

Is often quarrelsome with classmates for minor reasons. 



.752 Little respect for the rights of other children (won*t wait turn, etc.) 
^Ciimmai^^ — V erbal-Soc lal Participation 



Loading on Rotated 
Factor 2 



.765 Talks eagerly to adults about his own experiences and what he thinks 
•764 Likes to talk or socialize with teacher. 

.735 Is eager to Inform other children of the experiences he has had. 

.691 Asks many questions for Information about things, persons, etc. 

Summary Score 3 — Timidity, 



Loading on Rotated 
Factor 3 



.754 

-.656 

.656 

.607 



Is constricted. Inhibited, timid: needs urging to engage In activities. 

Is usually carefree: rarely frightened or apprehensive. 

Often keeps aloof from others because he is uninterested, suspicious, bashf 
Often will not engage In activities unless encouraged. 



(continued on next page) 
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Summary Score 4 — Independence 



Loading on Rotated 
Factor 4 

•777 Tries to figure out things for himself before asking adults or children 
for help. 

.719 Does not need attention or approval from adults to sustain him In his work. 
•598 Appears to trust In his own abilities. 

.564 Goes about his activities with a minimum of assistance from others. 

Sunwig^ Score 5 ~~ A chieve ment Motivation 

Loading on Rotated 
Factor 5 

.765 Discontinues activity after exerting a minimum of effort. 

.652 When faced with a difficult task, either does not attempt It or gives 

up quickly. 

.643 Seems disinterested In the general quality of his performance. 

.406 Is lethargic or apathetic; has little energy or drive. ++ 



+ The factor analysis on which this table Is based was a Principle Component 
Analysis of 23 Items with Verlmax Rotation of 6 factors. The sixth factor 
Included only one Item with high loading and was eliminated. The number 
of observations on which the correlation matrix and factor analysis were 
based was 769. 

++ This Item had a higher loading on Factor 3, but It was the 5th highest Item 
on that factor, and only four Items were to be Included. It Is Included In 
Summary Score 5 because It was the fourth highest Item loading on this factor 
because It matched In content the other Items Included In the score, and for 
the sake of balancing the number of Items per score. 



Items Included In Retest but not In Summary Scoresj^ 

1. Insists on maintaining his rights (5th Item on Factor 1). 

2. Requires the company of other children (alone on Factor 6). 

3. Demonstrates Imaginativeness and creativity In the use of 
toys, etc. (5th Item on Factor 4). 



rotate them to a common structure. As would be expected, the first two factors 
matched each othermore closely than succeeding ones. There was no consistent 
tendency tor the communa 1 1 1 1 es to be higher than the 7~polnt scale, and the factors 
had similar eigen values for the two analyses. The Items as rated on the seven 
point scale were used In all reported analysis because the most extensive data 
had been collected using this Item format. Although It Is Impossible to determine 
what results would have been obtained If the 4-polnt scale had been used. It Is 
likely that the results would have been highly similar to those reported here. 

3. Inter-rater Rel labi I Ity 

Inter-rater reliability (teachers vs. observers) on the Behavior Inventory 
was high to moderate, depending upon the specific variables Involved with corre- 
lations being depressed to some extent by teachers In Center B. 

in considering the entire sample of working class children available for 
Centers A and B, It was found that summary scores for Aggression, Verbal-Social 
Participation and Timidity showed highest Product-moment correlations (p " .02 or 
better) between teachers' and observers' Initial ratings (see Table 1 1 1-9) » with 
lower correlations for summary scores for Independence and Achievement Motivation. 
It Is evident from the above that some Item clusters are more reliable In this 
respect than others, the less reliable clusters probably reflecting a certain 
ambiguity In the wording of the Items themselves and differential perception of 
what constitutes "Independent" or "achieving" behaviors. 

In a previous analysis. It was noted that wide differences existed In teacher 
observer correlations between Centers A and B« As four of the observers In 
Center A had also observed in Center B, It was decided to obtain new correlational 
material for the Center separately based upon observations made only by observers 
who had observed In both centers and the teachers (who were different for the two 
centers) . 

For Center A, these teacher-observer correlations were high, with Item- 
cluster trends similar to those noted for correlations based upon the entire 
sample. For Center 3, however, correlations were, with one exception, low, and 
no trend differentiating reliability by Item cluster appeared. 

In general. It appears that teachers In Center B have rated their children 
as showing less aggression, more verbal-social participation, less timidity, more 
Independence, and more achievement motivation than have observers In that center 
(see Table 1 11-10), while those same observers, who also observed In Center A, 
aggree In their ratings with teachers In Center A. A discussion of teacher 
differences In specific areas of experience and background Is presented in Chapter 
IV of this report* 

It would appear, then. With the exception of the group of teachers In Center 
whose ratings depressed correlations based upon the entire sample, that this 
Instrument Is reliable and can with confidence be used In future studies. 
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table III - 9 

BEHAVIOR INVENTORY: INTER-RATER RELIABILITY 



A. Teachers vs. Observers, 1st Administration, 
Centers A and B Combined*** 



Summary Score 



r 



N 



Aggression 


.557** 


173 


Verbal-Social Participation 


.568** 


177 


Lethargy 


.564** 


176 


1 ndependence 


.328** 


177 


Achievement 


.349** 


176 



'f’Product-moment correlations based on working-class children only - all observers 



B^ Teachers vs. Observers, 1st Administration 
Centers A and B Compared*f 



Summary Score 


Center A 
r 


N 


Center B 
r 


N 


Aggression 


.747** 


47 


.197 


57 


Verbal-Social Participation 


.676** 


48 


.1*08** 


59 


Lethargy 


•669** 


48 


.467** 


59 


1 ndependence 


.390** 


48 


,372** 


59 


Achievement 


.4o4** 


47 


.160 


60 



4>Product-moment correlations here are based on only working-c lass children 
observed by those observers who observed In both Centers A and B 



® significant at p ® .02 or better 





(continued on next page) 
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p*' Behavior Inventory: Changes In Summary Scores Over Time 

I At this point in our evaluation of the data, construction of change scores 

I for each child for each of the five summary scores on the Behavior Inventory has 

I not yet been completed. We must, then, look at available mean scores and their 

I changes over time. Table 111-11 presents means for each of the five summary scores 
for all teacher administrations of the instrument. Little change In the direction 
of more "socially acceptable** behavior patterns can be seen between the two summer 
administrations. Evidence of some change, though slight, is present, and occurs 
in the expected direction. Between the initial summer administration and the fall 
retest, however, evidence of change is clear-cut, with an average change of 0,80 
along the 7-point scale, in the direction of more acceptable behavior, 

I This group of children, then, are perceived in the retest as being less 

I aggressive, more verbal, less timid, more independent, and more achievement moti- 

: vated than they were at the onset of the Head Start program. There is always the 

possibility that part or all of this perceived change may be due to rater bias; 
the differences between the initial and final summer administrations may be due 
to teachers* unconscious perception of change as unavoidable, that participation 
in Head Start must benefit a child. This factor, however, should not have entered 
into retest ratings, as officially these teachers did not know which children had 
had Head Start experience and which children had not. As the retest program was 
not observed, one has no way of knowing whether the summer-retest differences are 
due to teachers* bias. It is also possible that the less aggressive, more social, 
more independent children were the ones who stayed In the school system at Location 
A and therefore were retested. The differences between Head Start and non-Head 
Start children (presented in Chapter VII) substantiate the fact of some actual 
change in the child, rather than discrepancies in rater perceptions, 

5* Behavior Inventory: Correlation with Cognitive Measures 

Product-moment correlations between summer and retest administrations of the 
Behavior Inventory and such cognitive variables as S tan ford- Bi net l,Q, , total correct 
on the Preschool Inventory (PAT), National Percer:ti1e Rank Achievement Test, Number 
Readiness and Reading Readiness are, with few exertions, significant in the desired 
direction (see Table 111-12), For all administrations of the Behavior Inventory, 
Summary Scores for Aggression and Timidity are negatively related to high cognitive 
performance, and Verbal -Social Participation, independence, and Achievement Motivation 
are positively related. This instrument then, which is only minimally oriented to 
evaluation of task-related behavior, provides a more than moderate indication of 
cognitive performance; it is related to behaviors which are integrally related to 
academic success, 

6, Behavior inventory: Summary 

This instrument has proved to have significant value in the Head Start research 
program, and It is highly recommended that it be included in future studies, it has 
provided a reliable basis for measurement of behavioral tendencies, and relates both, 
toother behavior instruments and to cognitive measures as well. The twenty-item forrn 

O of the Instrument is easy to administer, and formulating summary scores for each of the 
five behavioral areas represented (see Formation of Summary Scores) greatly facili- 
tates analysis. 
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TABLE III - 11 

BEHAVIOR INVENTORY: CHANGES IN SUMMARY SCORES OVER TIME+ 



Summary Score 


Teachers 
Time 1 
Mean N 


Teachers 
Time 2 
Mean N 


Teachers 
Retest 
Mean N 


Movement 
Over Time 


Aggression 


4.89 


119 


5.02 


120 


5.85 


85 


Less aggressive 


Verbal -Social 
Participation 


4.58 


120 


4.28 


120 


3.90 


86 


More Verbal 


Timidity 


4.64 


119 


4.74 


120 


5^43 


86 


Less Timid 


1 ndependence 


4.10 


120 


4.)2 


120 


3.59 


86 


More Independent 


Achievement 

Motivation 


4.94 


118 


5.15 


120 


5.74 


85 


More Achieving 



+Means here presented are based on working-class children from Center A« Low 
ratings on summary scores for Aggression^ Verbal-Social Participation, Timidity 
and Independence indicate similarity to or possession of the attribute in 
question* A low rating on the summary score for Achievement Motivation 
indicates an absence of achieving behavior. 
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TABLE III - 12 



CORRELATIONS BETWEEN BEHAVIOR INVENTORY SUMMARY SCORES 

AND COGNITIVE HEASURES-l- 



Behavior Inventory 
Summary Scores 



Preschool Inventory « 

Partial Partial Nat % rank Number Reading 

Stanford Set Set Ach. test ReadI- Readl- 

Blnet 10 Sum. I Sum. 2 Retest Spr *6e ness ness 



I. Suirmer, Teacher I 
Aggression 

Verb-Soc Participation 
Timidity 
I ndependence 
Achleve.-Motivatlon 



N 



.057 - .266** - .344** - . 197^ - .353** - .356** - .34^ 

282** .340** .432** .360** .274** .208 .2^ 

.295** -.386** -.449** -.409** -.372]^ -.*87** -.3**7** 
212** .397** .338** .337** .341** .354^ .301^ 

171* .414** .407** .518** .468** .385** .493** 

.*159-178 N-65-67 N-88-90 N - 71-73" 



Ha Summer, Teacher II 
Aggression 

Verb-Soc Participation 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achleve.-Motivatlon 



-.147 

.351** 

-. 280 ** 

. 288 ** 

. 282 ** 

N“I26-I38- 



.320** -.441** -.239* -.353** -.381]^ 
.392** .389** .37|^* .351** .280** 

.386** -.472** -.385** -.331** -.293^ 

.416** .356** .400** .378** .323** 

.463** .469** .523** .476** .434** 

N-58-59 N-89-90 N-72-73 



,339** 

,358** 

. 311 ** 

.323** 

,451** 



III. Summer, Observer I 

Agaresslon .014 -.206 -.31 5 -.^7 3 

Aggression ^ 

-. 212 ** -. 328 ** -. 449 ** -.353** 
.084 . 174 * .214 .21^ 

. 166 * . 310 ** .392 ** .407** 

N“I63-180— — N*tt-67 N“87-88 



Verb-Soc Participation 

Timidity 

I ndependence 

Ach I eve .-Mot I vat I on 



, 235 * 

,30J** 

. 271 ** 

. 229 * 

. 360 ** 

N«72- 



.244* 

.245* 

.206 

.114 

.355** 



,193 

, 323 ** 

.240 * 

.131 

. 332 ** 



IV. Retest, Teacher 
Aggression 

Verb-Soc Participation 
Timidity 
Independence 
Achleve.-Motivatlon 



-.282** -.251* -.173 -.128 -.226 -.276^ 

500 ** . 501 ** . 431 ** .464** . 473 ** . 370 ** 

- ;35^ - .353** - !228 - .387** - .296** - .292;^ 

. 498 ** .573** . 547 ** . 456 ^ . 52 ^ . 532 ^ 

. 440 < . 458 ** .337 . 425 ** . 470 ** .535** 

N-77-83-- N- 28-29 N-85-86 N-69-71- 



.238 * 
.469** 
. 250 * 
. 527 ** 

.460** 



♦Correlations here presented are based upon workign-class children from Centers A S- 



* - significant at p - .05 or better 
** = significant at p = .02 or better 
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CHAPTER IV 

A DISCUSSION OF THE TEACHER AS A DETERHINANT 
IN THE HEADSTART PROGRAM 



Abstract: Teacher behavior received little attention as an Independent 

vartab'tT'durlng the summer of 1965. Little correlation was found In 
a simple analysis of the relation of a child's kindergarten readiness 
or success In kindergarten with the summer Head Start teacher's educa- 
tional level, experience with disadvantaged children, experience with 
pre-school children, or total number of years of teaching experience. 
However, a relationship was found to exist between these background 
variables and the extent to which teachers agreed with observers and 
the success with which they were able to predict a child's achievement 
In kindergarten. In general, previous experience — especially with 
disadvantaged children and/or pre-school children — Increases the 
teacher's ability to predict accurately a child's adjustment In kinder- 
garten, Such experience also tends to raise the agreement of the 
teacher with an observer. 

Information from naturalistic observations Indicated the Importance 
of the teacher's actual performance In the classroom as a determinant 
of the child's behavior. Therefore, It Is suggested that In the future 
attention should be focussed on the teacher and her performance In the 
classroom, and upon those variables In her background which affect 
that performance and her ability to evaluate children, 

A study of the cognitive-stimulating aspects of the teacher's verbal 
behavior Is now In progress. 



A, Description of the Two Centers Involved In Study 
1, General Characteristics and Physical Environment 



There were Important physical differences between the two centers followed 
In our study. Center A was well equipped and fully staffed — In many ways a model 
physical setting. Classes were held in a modern public school which had a full 
range of Nursery-Kindergarten equipment. Including a doll-corner, dress-up clothes 
for role playing, and a variety of cognitive games and art material. The outdoor 
playground had a variety of climbing equipment available as well as swings and 
slides, and even a "Giraffe". Each class of fifteen was staffed by a teacher, 
and an assistant teacher and two or three volunteers. 

In contrast Center B was housed In a church annex which had small rooms and 
a minimum of equipment. The playground consisted of a grassy lot with two trees 
for climbing but no swings or slides. In Center B there were two teachers for 
each group of thirteen with an occasional teen-age volunteer. 



This chapter was prepared by Carla Berry 
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The overall programs for the two centers appeared to be similar: they both 
Included free-play, group activities, eating, out-door play and art work. Center 
B, however, tended to have more group activity then Center A, and free play was 
less supervised. These contrasts reflect differences between the centers in 
resources as well as differences in goals. 

An observer report characterized the aims of the Center A as "training for 
diffuse cognitive and social skills, 'creativity' and confident self-expression.'' 
These goals were implemented by the use of a carefully mediated environment which 
imoarted a sense of freedom by having the structure implicit. This environment 
depended onlFTcxibi 1 ity provided by a high ratio of adult help (ready to step in 
to trouble shoot or to provide limits on an activity which was getting out of hand) 
and on play equipment which stimulated cftildrcn to organize their own activities. 

As long as behavior was channeled within the broad confines, the children were not 
impinged on by rules and appeared to feel they were doing what they wanted. This 
type of programming maximized expressiveness and social Interaction. 

The alms of Center B were characterized by an observer as "training for school 
skills, obedience and, indirectly, social experience." The skills were related 
to specific information rather than to the enlargement of experience stressed in 
Center A. There also was more effort to check and evaluate the accomplishment 
of the children in mastering the skills. The classroom was more explicitly 
structured than in Center A. There were many definite rules which were strictly 
enforced and much less flexibility in the social groupings. A good portion of the 
day was spent in formal instruction on school skills and In organized games 
which Involved the whole group. When the organized activities were not In progress 
there was a change to a higher degree of freedom than that at Center A. 

A description of the "free play" Illustrates some of these differences. 

Free Play is, of course, a misnomer. At Center A this term generally referred to 
"free seiectiorf' amongst carefully pre-chosen alternatives, in Center B"'Free 
play" was structured by the children rather than by the available activities or 
the teachers. Often the teachers did not Involve themselves at ail but remained 
at their desks. Since there was little equipment to help the children structure 
their play, there was more physical activity and "horsing around" than at Center A. 
This was usually tolerated until rules were trespassed. In Center A all activity 
was perceived as relevant to general Ized goals; involvement and informal teaching 
were present in all the child's experience. Including "free play". In Center B 
the goals were more specific and achieved through more formal instruction. 

2. The Staff 

There were ten head teachers In Center A and four in Center B. in Center B, 
each teacher carried a morning and an afternoon session. Our Information about 
these teachers includes: 1) ^ Pre-School Teacher Questionnaire; 2) a Workers 
Attitude Scale; 3) an observer's report on the classroom procedures; 4) an interview 
with the teacher; and 5) incidental observations of the teacher's behavior included 
in the naturalistic observations on the children. 



A member of the staff Is Involved In differentiating teaching styles and 
describing the types of contact that teachers Initiate with children. Categories 
are being developed to code this type of behavior. These will be described In 
subsequent reports. 

a) Characteristics of the Teachers 



The teachers In the two cbnters may be contrasted as groups. The average age 
of Center A teachers was higher (36 years) than that of teachers In Center B 
(27 years). The Center A teachers had a tman of 9.5 years of teaching experience, 
compared to 3.5 for Center B. Half of the four Center B teachers had only one 
year of teaching experience, whereas only one out of ten Center A teachers had 
only one year. Two of the four Center B teachers had had no previous experience 
with Nursery or Kindergarten children, whereas three out of ten Center A teachers 
had not had such experience. Three of the four Center B teachers had experience 
with disadvantaged children, while four of eight (two did not answer) In Center A 
had prior experience with disadvantaged children. 

In summary, the Center B teachers were younger and had considerably less 
teaching experience especially with young children. On the other hand, they had 
a higher proportion of teachers who had worked with disadvantaged children, 
though the N Is very small. 

According to observers' reports the general atmosphere of the groups also 
varied. Center A teachers focussed on general characteristics and developmental 
needs of young children and saw their goals as aiding the children In the diffuse 
area of social facility. This was done through enrichment of general experience 
which may have Included school skills. In Center B the focus was on the nature 
of disadvantaged children, who were perceived as having Information deficits 
which might be corrected so that the children would be competitive with the better 
advantaged. Hence, the goals were more specific and were tailored to school demands 
manners, speech, and hygiene were also given high priority. These differences In 
goals and concern were useful for understanding the differences In structure and 
teaching In the two groups. 



B. Analysis of the Data- I 965 

At this time It was not possible to pursue the qualitative differences 
described by the observers. The Information available on all teachers was 
essentially demographic. Comparisons of teachers were made using Information 
from the original Head Start Teacher Questionnaires. Simple correlations of 
demographic variables such as I. the level of the teacher's educational training, 
2. the number of years the teacher had worked with disadvantaged children, 3. the 
number of years experience the teacher had with pre-school children, and 4. the 
total number of years teaching experience, show no correlation with the Head Start 
child's readiness for kindergarten. A comparison of the teacher as an evaluator 
and predictor was also made with the observers. The results of this comparison 
appear In Chapter III. It was found that teachers In Center A tended to have a 
better correlation with observers on the Behavior Inventory than did teachers in 
Center B« 
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A second analysts using the demographic variables was done to see whether 
teacher differences e^cfsted which did not appear In the simple correlation 
matrix. High and Low groups were separated on each of the four variables, and the 
product-moment correlations on predictive and criteria variables for the sub- 
groups were compared, (see Table IV-1). This analysis Indicates that differences 
do exist between the High and Low sub-groups. Caution Is necessary In Interpreting 
these figures as they are based on a very small teacher population. Therefore, 
the figures In Table IV-1 are presented as Indicators for future Investigations 
rather than as conclusive statistical evidence. 



The two questions which were Investigated were: 

1) Do differences In the level of training and experience affect the 
correlation between observers* and teachers' evaluation of the 
same children? 

2) Do differences In training and experience affect the success with 
which teachers are able to predict a child's achievement In 
kindergarten? 



In general., It appears that previous experience— but more specifically 
experience with pre-school children are) /or disadvantaged children-- Increases a 
teacher's ability to predict a child's achievement. Previous teaching experience 
also raises the correlation of teacher with observer In rating the same child. 

A curious exception Is noted In that the sample of tecichers with Masters Degrees 
did not follow the general pattern. It Is also noted that the total number of 
years teaching experience (In which grade taught Is not considered) s less 
consistent a determinant than the two variables of experience with disadvantaged 
children and experience with pre-school children. This suggests that there may 
be specific attitudes and judgements related to working with Head Start which are 
not related to general teaching experience. 



It Is unfortunate that the analysis of predictive success was limited to 
Center A. The results In Chapter V Indicate differences between Center A and B. 
Center B had only four head teachers, two of whom had no previous teaching 

experience* 



An appraisal of the natural Istie observations and Behavior inventory data 
(see Chapters iii and W) indicates that the structure and organization of the 
classroom (which ultimately depends on the teacher's philosophy and behavior) does 
affect the frequency of certain types of child behavior. For instance, the 
amount of aggression displayed by a child is partially a function of how ^ch 
control and planning exist in the classroom, as well as the personality of the 
child. The paucity of material collected about the teachers and the small number 
of teachers made It Impossible to pursue these questions further *» *h s time. 
However. It Is felt that more attention must be turned to differentiating the 
teacher variables which affect teaching performance and the ability to evaluate 
children's behavior consistently. 



C« Future Plans 



At present our particular area of interest lies in investigating the teacher* 
verbal behavior which acts as a stimulator to cognitive development. An observa- 
t ionaUcoding system is being designed which differentiates the cognitive from 
non-cogn i t i ve verbal behavior of teachers. The cognitive behavior is evaluated 
on two dimensions: one, the level of complexity of the basic cognitive structures 
used by the teacher in communicating with the children (such as indicating 
similarities and differences, focussing attention, problem solving) and two, the 
complexity of the cognitive response that the teacher demands of the child. 
Attention is also being given to evaluating non-verbal areas relevant to cognitive 
development, such as: type of control strategies and sanctions used in maintaining 
discipline, the organization and structure of the classroom program, and the use 
of non-verbal cognitive-stimulating equipment such as Montessori Materials. 

A pilot study indicates that such an observational -coding system does differ- 
entiate between teachers and also shows differences related to type of activity. 

A methodological study is being planned to work out technical questions and to 
evaluate the reliability of observer-coders. 
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TABLE IV - 1 

A COMPARISON OF PRODUCT MOMENT CORRELATIONS OF HIGH AND LOW 
TEACHER GROUPS WITH PREDICTIVE AMD critcaia vamaolcS 



I. Question of Teacher-Observer Agreement - Evanston & Wood! awn (N»44-80) 



Level of # Years with # Years with # Years Teaching 
Education Disadvantaged Pre-school Experience 
Master College High Low Some None High Low ’ 



1. Summer Teacher 
Eval. of Kdg. Readl. • 

vs. 0bserver-Achl6vei 


58 


.37 


.60 


.28 


.61 


.17 


.53 


.36 




. • • 

2. Summer Teacher 
Kdg. Adaptation vs. 
Observer- Kdg. Adapt. 


61 


.36 


.50 


CM 


.54 


.31 


.49 


.42 


5 


3. Summer Teacher 
Ach I evement vs . 
Observer-Ach I evement 


44 


.35 


.411 


.45 




.30 


.38 


.53 




11. Question of Accuracy of Prediction (Evanston only (N**34-48) 








1. Summer Teacher kdg. 
Readiness vs. Fall 
Teacher Kdg. Readiness 


.42 


.56 


.59 


.32 


.59 


.28 


.66 


.52 




2. Summer Teacher 
Adaptation vs. Fall 
Teacher Adaptation 


.67 


.47 


.60 


.52 


.61 


[ 

1 

f 

• 


.55 


.63 




3. Summer Teacher 
Achievement vs. Fall 
Teacher Achievement 


.49 


.54 


.61 


.42 


.55 


.46 


.57 


.35 




4. Summer Teacher 
Achieve. vs„ Reading 
Read!, on Report Card 


.48 


.71 


.77 


.39 


.71 


.46 


.65 


.54 




5u Summer Teacher 
Achieve, vs. School Task 
Summary Report Card 


1 

. 

VO 


-.48 


-.52 


-.51 


-.68 


-.55 


-.51 


-.51 




6. Summer Teacher Behav. 
Inv. -Verbal Assertive. *• 
vs. Rept. Cd.-Verb. Ass. 


-.29 


1 

1 

00 

m 

• 

1 


-.59 


-.26 


-.58 


- .*8 


-.43 


-.41 
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CHAPTER V 



NATURALISTIC OBSERVATIONS AS A TECHNIQUE FOR ASSESSING 
THE BEHAVIOR OF HEADSTART CHILDREN 



Abstract: During the course of the Head Start program, 232 children 

were observed for twenty minute periods on the average of once every 
other day In Centers A and B, Observers were Instructed to write 
complete narrative accounts of the child's behavior* sample 

of these narratives on each child In the sample were coded In four sep- 
arate sets of categories. These sets of categories were: 1) Behav oral 
Function (motive), 2) Level of Behavior, 3) Level of Social Participa- 
tion 4) Type and Level of Speech, The large majority of functional 
behavior was coded as Autonomous Achievement or Compliance, This 
Is seen In terms of the failure of the coding system, for methodological 
and theoretical reasons, to differentiate actions within a stream of 
ongoing behavior. It Is argued that future naturalistic observations 
of the motives and/or consequences of the child s behavior should 
utilize pre-coded techniques. Our findings suggest that two Important 
dimensions along which to characterize the preschooler's behavior are 
first, the degree to which the child makes an effort to adapt the manner 
of his performance vs, the degree to which he Is content to do things 
In familiar non-challenging ways; and, second, the level of his social 
Interaction as measured by the Parten Newhall Index for Social Partici- 
pation, The paucity of useful data obtained from categories for con- 
ceptualizing type and level of speech may be accounted for by an 
overburdening of our observers who were asked to attend to too much 
behavior at a given tlim%, and could not report speech accurately enough 
for precise coding. Pre-coded ratings made by observers at the end 
of each observation were found to have good range and variability as 
well as being associated with other rating and test behavior. In sum, 
our methodological results suggest the need for situations In which 
an observer Is asked to attend to a limited number of variables at a 
limited time and where he codes the observations directly Into the 

category system. 



A, Introduction 



In addition to the use of 

cognitive, social and emotional 

naturalistic observations were 

naturally occurring behavior of 

and B, Our aim was to develop 

an observer to evaluate the on 

which are useful predictors of 
• • • 



test Instruments and rating scales to assess the 
abilities of the preschool children In the study 
included to obtain an objective account of the 
the children In the school settings of Center A 
a set of behavioral categories which would enable 
going behavior of pre-schoolers In categories 
his school readiness and social functioning. 



I . , ... ’ • ' 

This chapter was prepared by Richard Kramer 
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Further, since the Intellectual and emotional functioning are so Intimately 
associated In the young child, the evaluation of cognitive status as well as the 
assessment of social behavior In the school setting might be facilitated by such 
a set of categories. 

The theoretical, mediodo log leal and practical Issues Involved In the use 
of naturalistic observations are myriad, especially with large populations. 

Initially, our attempt was to obtain objective non-blased accounts of the 
behavior of our classroom subjects. In view of the fact that there exist many 
preconceptions as to the difference between "disadvantaged" and "non-dlsadvantaged" 
groups, this project attempted to avoid constructing our results by asking obser- 
vers to record behavior rather than to precode It, Still, while they were asked 
to be as descriptive as possible. It is clear that It Is theoretically Impossible 
to avoid categorizing behavior through the use of language even without the use 
of set categories for pre-coding. Our aim was to apply a system of categories 
to the observed behavior and to determine which. If any, categories were 
applicable to behavior In a nursery school setting. From a set of categories 
which were applicable, l.e.. Into which behavior could be coded, a further set 
of categories was sought which could be used to differentiate amongst children 
and which might predict test behavior and/or teacher ratings. 

It Is best to use a small set of categories In ao far as pre-coded obser- 
vations are most useful with large populations, and methodologically the atm of 
our project was to develop such a shortened list. However, Inference based on 
our substantial findings must be tendered with qualification for two reasons. 

First, the low level of our observer reliability and coder reliability attenuate 
certain of the substantive findings. Secondly, although our original list of 
categories was held to be a set of mutually exclusive and exhaustive set of cate- 
gories, we have no information with respect to how a behavior classed as X 
might have been coded If category X were not a coding alternative. Our list was 
taken to be exhaustive in order to avoid making decisions as to which behavior 
to leave uncoded (exception of un Involved behavior). Therefore, many behaviors 
coded In non-appl Icable categories or In categories whose scores had essentially 
no variance might, under other circumstances, contribute to the scores which were 
used In our substantive analyses. To the degree that this happened, our substan- 
tive findings are Inconclusive, 

It Is emphasized that this N.O. research must be seen as an Intermediate step. 
Our aim was to develop a set of categories which might be used in observing child- 
ren and which would be sufficiently refined to produce variance in scores to 
differentiate between children and to relate observed behavior to teachers ratings, 
test performance and school achievement, 

B. Design 

At the beginning of the Head Start program, a group of ten observers 
(graduate students and housewives with college degrees) were stationed In Center 
A (one In each of ten classrooms). Having been given a two-day seminar In the 
technique of naturalistic observation, they spent the first week of the program 
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ref Inina their skill. Commencing In the second week, each observer made observa- 
Uons of 20 minutes on each of eight of the fifteen children In his classroom each 
day. This schedule was carried out for periods ranging from five t^eks (In five 
^Msrooms)to six weeks (In five classrooms). Since there were fifteen children 
In a classroom, each child was observed on the average of once every otter day. 

The school day was divided Into eight 20 minute periods for the observations, and 
the time of day during which a child was observed was varied to Insure an equal 
number of observations on him during each time period through the course of the 

program. 

During each 20 minute observation period, the observer recorded 15 ^me 
samples of behavior. Each time sample Involved 15 seconds of looking at the 
chlld^nd 45 seconds of recording his behavior. The five extra minutes were uti- 
lized for finding the child, making preliminary description of the sotting, and 
making four behavior ratings at the end of the observation. 

In Center A, 150 children were observed. Half of w®;"® observed for 
11-13 20 minute periods each, and half were observed for 14-16 20 minute periods. 
Five observers went to Center B during the final two weeks of Its program where 
some 75 children were observed for 5-8 20 minute periods each. 

The observers were Instructed as follows: The purpose of the observation 
procedure is to obtain an objective account of the child's behavior In a nat- 
uralistic setting. Our guiding concern Is to find out as much as we can about 
the everyday activities that are natural to the child. In Investigating behavior 
of the child, we are Interested in what he does on his own and what he does In 
response to the nursery school setting. 

Our guide line for the observations is that they must be objective, complete 
and legible. ..The observations themselves should be akin to the motion picture 
form of a child's behavior— unedited, panoramic, and in fine, very sharp focus... 

The Behavior Rating Form (Appendix 1) will be used. When you are ready to 
observe a given child, fill out the top of the form with the ' V 

code number, the time begun, and the number one In the blank next to the word 
'oaqe' Then describe the situation and setting In the appropriate box. This 
box will not be used in subsequent Time Samples on the child unless the 9®n®r®j 
situation (Including major group activity, major child 

etc ) changes. Having filled this out, begin your observation of the child. The 
STIMULUS box will only be filled In when relevant (e.g, gets hit by another c ) 

The BEHAVIOR box should Include the specific acts the child Is engaged In, his 
Interaction with others, a description of the objects he 

account of his manner of manipulation of ^^ese objects. The EXPRKS^^^^ gives 
a place to Indicate In adverbial phrases, the 'how' of the ch Id's behavior as 
well as a description of his facial and/or bodily expression. 



« These are excerpts from the observers' guide. Observers were also given 
a section from Barker, Kounin and Vfright's The Midwest and Its children, 
as a further guide to observation. 
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c. 



The Coding System 



Two primary codes were given to each of the i5 time sampies in a given 
protocoi. They invoived a categorization of the function of the chiid's 
behavior, i.e., his "Intent" or "motive", and a scoring of the "level" at which 
the child's intent found behavioral expression, in addition, the child's play 
was coded according to the Parten and Newhali Social Participation Index (19^3), 
his speech was coded in terms of Its egocentric! ty vs. its social adaptive 
character, and counts were made of the number of times the child was laughing or 
smi 1 ing. 



1. Function 

In developing coding categories for the Immediate function or behavioral 
motive of the child's actions, we relied almost totally on already existing 
category names, occasionally refining the definitions, extending or delimiting 
the scope of the categories involved. The two exceptions were the categories 
of 'resistance' and 'compliance', in each of these cases, the category was split 
In two. Compliant behavior geared to developing one's own skills through behavior 
ally adopting the suggestions of another was differentiated from compliance 
engaged in solely for the sake of forestalling negative sanctions or avoiding 
punishment. Likewise, resistance geared to allowing the self greater autonomy 
and self-directedness for the goal of learning was distinguished from resistance 
engaged In for the sake of maintaining one's status or power with respect to the 
person requesting modification of one's behavior. Simply stated, we had hoped 
to distinguish between the child who says, "No, I want to do It my way." and 
the child who says, "No, I refuse to do anything that you ask of me." 

The set of sixteen categories which were designed to be mutually exclusive 
was as follows: 

a. Aggression upon another 

b. Aggression upon self 

c. Autonomous Achievement 

d. Avoidance- withdrawal 

e. Compliance A 

f. Compliance B 

g. Control Dominance 

h. Friendship-affiliation 

i. Giving help to another 

J. Giving nurturant attention to another 

k. Resistance A 

i. Resistance B 

m. Securing help for self 

n. Securing nurturant attention for self 

o. Un involved (no level score) 

p. Un Involved, watching others (no level score) 

(Note: The exception to the mutually exclusive rule for coding was in the case 
of aggression upon another* Any behavior expressed in aggressive form where the 
primary motive was not aggression was given two codings.) 
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2. Level 

With the exception of functions 15 and 16, each time a unit was scored 
for behavioral function, a judgement was made as to the developmental level 
IrwMcrlhrfuncJlon fiund ex^esslon. It was felt that the san« motive cou d 
be expressed In more or less complex ways at higher and lower levels of social 
Interaction! This scoring w:ss to facilitate greater discrimination between • 
chHdren who express their autonomy, aggression, compliance, ® 

significantly different ways„ For example, level one fulf llment 

of^bodlly neLs while level six (virtually never used n this pre-school 
population) stressed the mcdlfcatlon of the self s social role. 

The following Is a list of generic descriptions of each of the levels: 

Level 1. The goal of the behavior Is the fulfillment of bodily n«eds of self or 
another and/or the goal Is served through the use of the body and 
bodily contact, or the failure to do so. 

Level 2, The goal of the behavior Is the fulfillment of object needs of self 
or another and/or the goal Is served through the use of objects, or 

the failure to do so. 

Level 3. The goal of the behavior Is the fulfillment of activity needs of self 
Level g’gjher and/or the goal Is served through the performance of some 

activity, or the failure to do so. 

Level 4, The goal of the behavior Is the fulfillment of needs for adaptation In 
the manner of performance of some activity and/or the goal Is served 
through an adaptation In the manner of performance of an activity, or 
the failure to do so. 

Level 5. The goal of the behavior Is the fulfillment of needs to perform adaptively 
^ with respect to other people and/or the goal Is served through an adapta- 

tion in the manner of the self's hahav lor toward other people^ orthe 
failure to do so. 

Level 6, The goal of the behavior Is the fulfillment of needs to modify or 
extend the Self*s social role and/or the goal Is served through a 
modification or an extension of the self*s social role, or the 
failure to do so. 

Descriptions of behavior at each of the levels were made separately for each 
of the motive categories, with the exception of the two uninvo ved categories. 

As examples of categories and of the descriptions of the behaviors at d fferent 
levels, the sections from the coding system detailing the rules for coding 
Autonomous Achievement and Compliance A are given In full. 

Autonomous Ac hievement: The goal of the behavior Is to be Independent ^ofhel^p 

and/or opinions of others, either through Initiated activity or In ^ 

some activity that Is requested by another. Help Is sought onljr for enabling 
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the self to continue Independently of further help. The primary goal Is 
autonomous achievement. Usually, though not always, such behavior Is character- 
ized by the child's taking the Initiative. If the achievement Is in response 
to a request, code here only If the child utilizes the stimulating conditions 
to perform Independently for himself. In a free play situation much behavior Is 
aut. ache It Is not necessary that tht child actual lnf' complete a task to code 

aute ache 



f 

Level and Content 

1 Initiates attempt to meet bodily needs or perform routine tasks. The 
situation Is such that the behavior Is not simply Compliance (A) with vihat 
Is being asked Implicitly by the procedure of the classroom. May ask for 
permission but not help. 

2. Initiates attempt to get materials for activity by self. May ask for 
permission but not help. 

3. Persists at and/or completes a task. The goal Is finishing activities 
non-body need related that are assigned. Instrumental behavior Includes 
attention to task or activity and resistance to being distracted. The child 
continues working at an assigned task until it Is completed, does not ask 
for help with surmountable obstacles. 

4 Selects and Initiates own activity. Does not wait for suggestions, 
urgings or Invitations or leadership from others. Initlotes general conversatlo 
(not friendship-affiliation). May ask for permission, but not help; may ask 
for Instruction so that he may continue unaided. 

5. Facilitates ongoing activity or activity In the process of being Initiated 
by group or self In group. Plays the role of mediator, compromisor, trouble 
shooter, provider of Information or assistance, acquiring materials necessary to 
the activity. The goal Is achievement (getting the job done) and NOT giving 
help, or aggression or giving or getting nurturance. 

6. Seeking to remove frustrating non-physical (social) barriers to goal of 
self-lnitlated activity. Does not ask for any assistance. The barrier Is 
large enough for the child to reasonably be asking for help. 



Compliance A: The goal of this behavior Is deriving satisfaction through the 

enactment "o? the suggestions of another. The Individual may comply In order 
to learn, he may comply In order to gain a feeling of acceptance of self 
(perhaps through being accepted by another). Asking for directions and complying 
with suggestions about how to do something may function to enable learning. 
Complying with the teacher's request to wash one's hands may function to enable 
the Individual to feel accepting of self In that he may Interpret the teacher s 
acceptance of his compl lance as meaning he Is a good boy, a worthy boy. 



ERIC 
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Level and Content 

1. Complying with verbal or gestural requests of another anent bodily matters. 

2. Compiles with verbal and/or gestural requests of another to get an object 
for and/or give an object to another. 

3. Complying with verbal or gestural request of another to perform a certain 
activity or to not perform a certain activity. 

4. Complying with the verbal or gestural request of another as to how to 
perform a certain activity. 

5. Complying with the verbal or gestural request of another as to how to 
behave toward others (or how not to) 

6. Complying with verbal or gestural request of another as to how to facilitate 
an ongoing group activity. This level is hard to code given but one action. If 
the teacher asks that a c hlld be her helper, and he complies,, It would be coded 
here. Since Individual actions themselves might not indicate that the individual 
has adopted some role or behavioral pattern at the request of another, code here 
only when there is clear Indication that this is the case. 

3. Social Participation 

This code represents a summary rating of the behavior throughout a time 
sample. The highest appropriate number Is assigned for the whole sample.. Interpret 
the concept of '“play" In a broad way to include all activity , which may be 
cognitive, free-play, conversation, etc. 

3 , Unoccupied Behavior; The child apparently is not playing at all, at least 
not in the usual sense, but occupies himself with watching anything which 
happens to be of momentary interest. When there is noth*lng exciting taking 
place, he plays with his own body, gets on end off chairs, just stands around, 
follows the teacher, or sits In one spot glancing around the room. 

b- Solitary Play; The child plays alone and independently with toys that are 
different from those used by the children within speaking distance and makes 
no“effort to get close to or speak to the other children. His interest Is 
centered upon his own activity and he pursues It without reference to what 
others are doing. 

c. Onlooker Behavior: The child spends most of his time watching the others 

play. He often talks to the playing children, asks questions, or gives suggestions, 
but does not enter into the play himself. He stands or sits within speaking 
distance of the group so that he can see and hear all that is taking place. 

Thus he differs from the unoccupied child, who notices anything that happens to 
be exciting and is not especially interested in groups of children. Only code 
if there is evidence of some attempt to be related to the group - by speech or 
move close. 
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d. Play and Activity The child P'»VS Independently. 

he rhnoses natural ly bf Ings ^1”*- — r~rr^^ but he olavs with the toys 

»re like those whScfi the chWren arou^ him are us'ng^ee^^ children near 

r* ^Ss‘‘Si^^^t^;e^^r children (cf. soiuery play). 

'• a««oe I at I ve P I ay an,^_^^v^ u ^ ' fn 1 1 m 1-]“-" trains 

,s borrowing and children may or may not play In 

and wagons! mild ***®"^*? *? ,, ,< „» identical activity; there Is no 

the groups. All engage ggch ch Id acts as he 

division of labor and no oj9an «tlon of activity. ^ conversation between 

:K;n'rcMld"S3 aiCt^ls condldered Associative Activity. 

f. cooperative or nriinlted luly^atlrtaf prodSct^^ 

;? Ul'Zs To attaln^some competitWe 9-1 .^of ^dram^lzlng^s. tuatl^^ 

or group life, or playing formal sa . arouo situatfon Is In the hands 

not belonging to the 9roup. The control of the group si tuat o 

of one or two members, i^o direct tte activity of the the taking of 

•• i"' "•j"' t: SJ2,;. .» 

'4'K x:“ J ™ siiiTrS ......i...- 1., ««•- "< «»tw. 

4. Speech Categories 

n es s.n«rdaniTic soeech (repetition, action monologue, vocalized self-guidance, 
eic.^and e^ent' speech In social situations (collective monologue, group 

guiding monologue, etc.). 

b. socialized speech In egocentric style (attention getting questions, neolo- 
g I Stic commands, etc#)# 

c. Socalllzed speech (answers to questions, didactic statements, etc.) 

5# Expression 



a# 



smiling 



b# Laughing 

I »/i/ 4 t«-inn 1-0 these four codes that were made on each time sample, the 
observi? was asked to rate the child, based on his twenty minute observation, 
on a 1-7 scale on each of the following four Items# 

a. Aoeearance: How does the child l^kT_ (7 point scale from "very near, cled^n 

and polished", to "very unkempt and dirty #j 
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b. Motor coordination: does the child handle his body? (7-polnt scale 

from "excellent balance and coord 1 nat 1 onf ' , to "very clumsy and awkward".) 



c. Speech: How often did the child verbalize during the observation? (7-polnt 

scalef^m "very ofterf’, to "rarely".) 



d. Enqagement: Please rate on a 7-1 scale your reaction to the child s overall 

engage^nt Tnlhe nursery school setting during the observation period. You 
should take Into account whether or not the child seems generally able to 
utilize the opportunities for play, Interaction and learning that surround him. 

It somehow seems natural that a child rated at 7 would be happy In what he was 
doing while a child at I would be fairly withdrawn. 



0. Results 
K Reliability 

a) Coder Rel labl I Ity 

A set of observations for two children (15 time samples each) was coded by 
each of seven coders. The coding for each time sample was compared with a 
criterion code which was established on the basis Of consensus. The coding super- 
visor was used as a standard when necessary. The number of disagreements from 
the criterion code was calculated. Table V-l presents the number of disagreements 
In each coding Category for the two protocols. There were seven coders coding 
30 time samples in 6 ways. For each of the six ratings there were 210 judgments. 
Summing over the six ratings there were a total of 1260 Judgments. Total 
percent agreement across all coding categories was 75%* 

b) O bserver Reliability. 

In order to check on the reliability of the observers, it was arranged to 
have children simultaneously observed by two observers. These observations were 
then coded blind by a regular coder whose Intracoder reliability was high. 

Several problems presented themselves In checking for observer irel labl I Ity. 
First, there were mechanical difficulties, such as the problem of synchronizing 
the beginning of each time sample, which reduced the number of agreements In . 
scoring. Also, the observers had difficulty hearing and seeing the child identi- 
cally because of different placement In the room. A second difficulty was the 
variation In the amount of elaboratlve detail which different observers Included 
In the protocols. The elaboration often affected the coding, especially If It 
involved Information about teacher instruction or Interaction with other children. 
The observers were not aware of the coding system and the terse observers often 
did not give sufficient Information to make distinctions called for by the coding 
system. 

Third, the application of the coding system rules maximized some of the 
inherent discrepancies. For Instance, the first Item of behavior In the time 
sample was chosen as the unit to be coded. This rule was applied In order to 



o 
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TA8LE V - 1 

DISAGREEMENTS FROM CRITERION CODES AND PERCENT AGREEMENT 
(FOR SEVEN CODERS CODING 30 TIME SAMPLES) 



^ Disagreements % Agreement 



Function 


76 


64 


Level 


62 


70 


Participation 


41 


80 


Speech 1 


38 


82 


Speech 1 1 


71 


66 


Expression 


23 


89 



# agreements 

Total Reliability ® 75% 

Toti^tl ^ of Judgments 



i 












V 
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reduce variation caused by differences in coder qualitative Jwdginents as to which 
behavior in a time sample was primary. However, this rule of first item 
maximized differences due to the observers* lack of synchronization. For those 
reasons, the observer reilabliity information using function and i eve scores 
has been analyzed In two ways. Aii units per time sample instead of just the first 
were coded. Aii Function- level combinations In each of the two matched time 
samples were identical for 5i% of the time samples. However, In 83% of the time 
samples there was at least one agreement in the combinations. 

These figures indicate that sufficient variability occurs to warrant 
changes In observer training In future. The greatest difficulty Is delimiting 
the relevant behavior unit to record. In general, observers saw the same 
behavior but noted more or less of the peripheral environment, and were more or 
less able to reconstruct the behavioral sequence. This problem might TOSt be 
controlled by focusing the observers' attention on the type of information which 
is needed to make the coding discriminations. 

2. Behavioral Function Categories 

Twenty minute observations totaling 15 time samples of behavior were taken 
on each child at the rate of once every other day 

four weeks In Center B to seven weeks In Center A. Of the total set of observa- 
tions on each child, only three to four observations, spaced at equal Intervals 
throughout the period of weeks during which the children were observed, were 
coded for ea<^ child. The range of the number of time samples coded for each 
child was. from 45 to 60. The percentage of time samples coded scored In each 
functional category were computed for each child using as a base the number of 
time samples In which he had been observed. Each child had a Percentage Fu^tion 
Score for each function and the sum of all these Function Scores for each child 
was 100. Table V-2 presents the number of children In the sample of 232 whose 
Percentage Function Scores fell In the ranges defined In the table for each 

function. 

scores In only two categories (Autonomous Achievement and 
Compliance A) reveal much variance among children. It appears that the greater 
majority of all behavioral units were scored In either one or the other of two 
categories. (Aut. Ach. and Comp. A) This result is the function of many factors, 
but primarily It suggests that the network of categories employed to codify the 
naturalistic behavior of our subjects vjas too poorly refined to discover much more 
than whether the child was doing something on his own or In response to the sug- 
gestions and demands of the school setting. In a sense, Aut. Ach. and Comp. A 
proved to be 'catch all* categories. It cannot be concluded from this result that 
our subjects were unaggressive, non-controlling, unfriendly, and non-nurturance 
seeking. That these categories only received minimal use reflects Inadequate 
observer preparation and an unwieldly coding design, especially In view of 
limited time and number of observations to be coded. This points to the necessity 
for pre-coded observations with fewer and more clearly operationally defined coding 
categories to be used by the observer on a given day. 
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TABLE V - 2 



:u 



DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTAGE FUNCTION SCORES FOR EACH BEHAUioa FUNCTION 

% Number of Subjects Given Each Percentage Score 

For lhe„lAJ«bayIojiFu^^^^ — — rx-m nh Vq’"* 

A. ' • s v> — -■ I-A- t>s • “on 90 lin.liQ O0-b9 AS? 


% _ 

Agg-An 


U-3 

226 


m- i:y 
6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Agg-Self 


232 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Aut Ach 


3 


22 


54 


60 


61 


2! 


7 


4 


Av. Wd* 


225 


5 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Comp A 


4 


37 


52 


54 


52 


22 


9 


2 


Comp 3 


213 


15 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ConeDom. 


226 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Friend 


212 


18 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Give H« 


231 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Give Ae 


232 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Res A 


215 


14 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Res B 


224 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sec H 


228 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sec A 


184 


42 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Unin 


214 


15 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Unin \4 


194 


34 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


N - 232 


including all Middle and Working Class Children in Centers A and B 



A Percentage Function Score of 0 means In all of the time sa«»Ples 

child never expressed this function. A score of 21 means that in 2U *f the 

time sample coded, he expressed this function* 
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While the minimally used categories may prove to be the most relevant, 
the fact that we coded only a maximum of 60 time samples out of an average 
total of 160 (four observations taken at equally spaced Intervals throughout 
the program were coded for each chllJ) has seriously depressed range and 
Parlance of these scores. Nonetheless, a sufficient number of children had 
more than 10 percent of their behaviors scored In almost all of the minimally 
used categories to warrant analysis of the association of these scores with other 

test and rating data. 

One major source of error In this type of naturalistic observation and 
coding Is due to the adult-centered nature of the coding categories. If the 
child were to articulate hts motives he would probable not make the same 
distinctions regarding his behavior as an adult observer. That Is to say, as the 
child moves through his environment, he does not compytmental ize his '"**"*'“"*• 

He Is not at one moment Intending to be aggressive and at another moment Intending 
to form a friendship or Intending to withdraw from an activity. For 
the ongoing behavior. Ills day's activity. Is geared toward a set of personal ends 
whtch he cLnot articulate. The adult observer artifically distinguishes one 
act from another, and in so doing also artiflelilly dist ngulshes one 
from another. There Is a viable rationale for so doing In terms of noting the 
^oMeqSences of the child's behavior, but motives are Imputed. Regardless of 
how well a set of observations are taken and coded, the dimensions along which 
we characterize the child's behavior are products of our wn preconcept ons about 
that behavior. For this reason alone, there. Is bound to be a great deal missed 
In such a naturalistic observation format. 

Further in reflecting upon the naturalistic setting In which the observations 
ware taken it has become clear that In large measure the categorization of a 
given piece of behavior Is more a function of the school setting than of the chll s 
Intentions. One example Illustrates this Important point. In Center A, the 
playgrounds were filled with equipment; slides, jungle-jims, tricycles and 
tovs were In abundance. In Center B, the playground was an empty lot. As the 
rh^ld enters the setting, he Is ready to behave, and his behavior will be strucbred 
aS leas^tn part, environ Let us call the latent behavior that a 

alven child Is about to display x. X can be thought of In terms of an unconscious ^ 

TOtIve or a physiological propensity toward motor II®" 

The point Is this. In Center A, x might be expressed In climbing a 
and Shouting "1 am on topi" In Center B, the same x may be 

of jungle-jims) by the child pushing another down, steppin on him and shouting 
"I am on topi" In Center A, the behavior Is coded as Autonomous Achievement, In 

Center B as Aggression. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this example. First, 
ren In different settings becomes Impossible. Second, categorfzing behavior I 
terms of social motive or consequence In some cases says less about the child 

than It does about the setting. 
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3. Level Scores 

.P ^kiiH the nercentaae of total coded time samples scored at each 

of J? ;Si?rT"’!s ;l4"Tf’SB Ei'" 



TABLE V - 3 

NUMBER OF SUBJECTS GIVEN EACH PERCENTAGE LEVEL SCORE 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 



0-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


21 


62 


71 


51 


16 


202 


26 


4 


0 


0 


3 


50 


66 


49 


48 


3 


26 


52 


58 


50 


228 


4 


0 


0 


0 


227 


5 


0 


0 


0 



50:59 
6 
0 
14 
28 
0 
0 



60:69 
5 
0 
2 

14 
0 
0 



70:79 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 



a N « 232 Including all Middle and Working class children in Centers A and B 
ThAce results Indicate that within the limited age span of pre-school 

?or the ™ost part perhaps P-*'^''];4“tw“b:caSs: irtie“Ue«^Te:el"rf '^tur- 
l"ty'o?‘tte"prL“hL?er anS of the kinds of .oclal demands made upon him In the 
school sett Inge 

..w-i > seems conceotuallv poor by virtue of the fact that "object needs" 
arc not clearly distinguishable from "activity needs" which Involve objects e 
Leve^fl' S^lnd k! Stow sifficlent range and variance to warrant close scrutiny. 

arsrsAarc that thc sublccts* bchavlor, no matter what the function* was 
iL^^frUto in one w^ys. Either he was concerned with the perfor^nce 

hndilv functions (many times as a result of direct commands by the teacher), 
or he was characteriL as fulfilling the need for activity, or 
ized as fulfilling the need for adaptation in the manner of his acti ye 
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These three levels seem to be distinct, and se^ to be 
of characterizing the level of behavior In pre-schoolers. How much does the 
child's behavior center around bodily concerns, how much dws he move • 
and seek activity, and how much does he attempt to adapt his performance or 
l2ar^^ew wavs of doing things. While our results are heavily attenuated by 
ralativelv oLr observer and coder reliability. It seems apparent that the distinc- 
tion betwLn^level 3 behavior and level 4 behavior is a viable and Important dImen- 
Sion along which to observe the behavior of the pre-school child. 

4. Social Participation 

Table V-4 presents the number of children In the sample of 232 *'“'•'"9,, 
different percentages of total responses In each of the six Parten and Newhall 
categories of Social Participation, 

TABLE V-4 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN GIVEN EACH PERCENTAGE SCORE FOR THE 6 TYPES OF PLAY 



% 0-3 

Unocc. 164 


48 


16 


3 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Solitary 91 


77 


38 


18 


5 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Onlooker 231 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Parallel 6 


29 


45 


55 


41 


35 


15 


4 


2 


Assoc. 1 


22 


43 


58 


44 


35 


18 


8 


3 


Cooper. 232 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

ACC r.h 1 


0 

Iren 


0 

In Center! 


0 

i A and B 



N 



It appears that Cooperative play Is an Infrequent characteristic 
age group, and^that Onlooker behavior Is to be a special category of Unoccupied 
Behavior! The other categories seem valuable in 'haracterlzl^ the level of 
social participation, and these play categories can be used to distinguish 
between episodes of play In the preschool classroom. 

S. Speech Categories 

Table V-5 represents the mean number of time samples out of a total of 
from 45 to 60 that were coded for each type of speech. 
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TABLE V - 5 
SPEECH 


Egocentric Speech 


7.61 


Socialized Speech In 


8.30 


Egocentric Style 




Pure Socialized Speech 


16.02 



As the coding rules celled for the scoring of direct quotes only, much 
speech v«s left uncoded. The paucity of speech codes s^ more a ^ 

f^AiMndrius difficulty arising when observers are asked to maintain detailed 
recS?3s of sJeecMirat the same time attempting to write a complete narrative 
account of the child's activity In the time sample, than It does to any failure 
Tf ^ll^codl^g cfte^^^^ to distinguish types of speech. Precoded observations 
would seem to alleviate this kind of pressure on observers, and there Is no 
clear Indication that egocentric vs. socialized speech Is not an 
dimension along which to assess the functioning of the preschool child. 

6. Expression 

The mean number of time samples coded for smiling or laughing was 14.72. 
Again, this Is out of a possible 45 to 60 time samples. 

7. Observer Ratings 

At the end of each 20 minute observation period, the observers made four 
ratings of the child's total performance. The ratings for each child were 
averaged across the 5 to 16 available ratings to provide a single 
each child. Table V-6 represents the distribution of mean scores for the four 

observer ratings. 

TABLE V-6 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN GIVEN EACH MEAN SCORE FOR EACH OF THE FOUR OBSERVER RATINGS 



Rating 
Appear • 


N 

230 


e 1* 1 
1 


1 n 

0 


10 


68 


104 


39 


7 


i^lotor 


232 


0 


0 


2 


57 


99 


63 


8 


Speech 


232 


0 


42 


61 


62 


481 


15 


1 




232 


0 


0 


8 


51 


105 


63 


2 
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The distributions on all four of those ratings 
methndwtil Drove n»st effectual In terms of gaining variability to dlscrlihlnale 

. II • ^ That the distribution of scores for the Engagement rating 
among children. Ttet tte ^str^ution or » interesting In terms of the Item 

^te'lblerJejrJ^TS astertrra^ruion. Essential^ they were asked only for 
thelr^gut reaction to how well the child was engaged in and utilizing and pro- 
fiting from the school setting, 

8. Relationships to Other Data 

a 

A number of the scores derived from the coding of the 

j thckir areater ranse and variance ’Afere correlated with 

session! 31 net scores taken during the Head Start summer program were 
also Included, 

The scores derived from the naturalistic observations which were correlated 
with l,Q, and school performance were as follows; 

Thm nercantaae scores for all the functional categories. Some categories 
ktn*H^iaihArA the ranae of separate scores was limited ard where It was 
Z\ X XoHet iS^lidTstllU? behavior, such as Securing Help with Securing 

Attention. 

h\ ttean level scores for all behavior scored In a given function. Each 
child deceived a Mean Level Score for each function category In which three or 

more time samples had been coded, 

c) The means of the observer ratings on Appearance, Speech, Motor Coord In- 
at Ion and Engagement In the school setting. 



were: 



The scores used for correlation with scores from the naturalistic observations 
a) The national percentile on the Reading and Number Readiness 



b) A factors score Indicating school performance based upon school report 
cards (see Chapter VI 1) 

c) l.Q, as measured by the Stanford-31 net during the Head Start session. 

Table V-7 presents all significant correlations between these scores and 
some of the scores derived from the naturalistic observations 
ratings. More Information about the usefulness of these scores In predicting 

school achievement may be gained from Chapter VII, 
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table V - 7 



SIGNIFICANT (.02) CORRELATIONS OF NATURALISTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST, READING AND NUMBER READI^ESS 



OBSERVATION SCORES WITH I.Q.» 
TEST, AND REPORT CARO SCORES 



Natlv Percentile Report Card 

Rank Ach. Test School Perform ance 



Mean Level Auton Ach. 

Mean Level Securing 
Help + Securing At ten. 

Mean Observer Rating 
for Motor Coordination 

Mean Observer Rating 
for Amount of Speech 

Mean Observer Rating 
for Engagement In 
School Setting 





.252 


(N-72) 






.293 

(N-105) 


.312 


(N-72) 


.321 


(N-72) 


.225 

(N«180) 


.291 


(N-72) 






.3^ 






.315 


(H-68) 


(N«180) 


.303 


(N-72) 


.331 


(N-72) 



Note: This Is a sample of both mIddW and working class children 
Center A only 



Tom 



None of the Percentage Function Scores correlated significantly with 
either the 1.0. scores or the subsequent achievement, readiness, and performance 
scores. However, the Mean Level Score for Autonomous Achievement (the most 
frequently used single category) and the Mean Level Score for the combined cate- 
gories of Securing Help and Securing Attention did show some relationship to the 

test scores. 

Methodologically, these findings suggest that global scores based on ratings 
of gross segments of behavior predict cognitive ability and performance as well 
If not better than more refined scores of behavioral motives. Further, the 
scores for the level at which a child plays or seeks help and attention bear more 
relationship to his cognitive ability and academic performance than do the scores 
for the functions of his behavior. These findings suggest the viability of using 
global and behavioral level ratings as ‘predictors' of cognitive ability and 
school performance. 

Substantively, these findings would seem to Indicate that the over-all 
assertiveness of the child In terms of his use of speech, his lively participation 
In activity and his active search for now activities and for help and attention 
In dealing with them Is the most Important dimension along which to evaluate him 
If one wishes to predict school readiness and cognitive ability. 



o 
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E, Summary and Recommendations 



Our experience In attempting to use an extended and complex format for 
naturalistic observation on a large population of pre-school children has brought 
to light many theoretical and methodological problems; the format used has posed 
Innumerable practical problems In terms of time and expense. 

Our findings suggest that when observers do not have knowledge of 
coding system, and when that coding system Is utilized In an attempt to codify 
behavior from a number of different perspectives (function, level, social parti- 
cipation, type of speech, expression) and when lit Is Impossible for reasons of 
time and expense to code more than 60 minutes fo behavior over a seven week span. 

It Is extremely difficult to gain data that Is good enough to assess either the 
viability of the categories employed or the functioning of the children themselves. 

Succinctly, our findings with respect to behavioral functions suggest that 
precoded observations are necessary for two reasons. Firstly, they eliminate the 
time consuming task of coding raw observations, and the slippage Involved, and 
secondly, they would allow for a more complete viewing of the child throughout 
a given time period. In this case seven weeks. 

Our findings suggest that an Important dimension along which to view 
children Is the extent to which they spend time attempting to adapt their own 
manner of performance; as opposed to the time spent playing In familiar ways 
(l.e. levels 3 & 4K Further, the Parten and Newhall categories of Social Parti- 
cipation seem relevant and applicable to this population of children. These 
categories could easily be adapted to precoded observation methods. Further, the 
more global ratings of the chlld»s speech and engagement in the school setting 
were the best "predictors" of I.Q,. and school performance. 

In summary, naturalistic observation Is an expensive and time consuming 
task. Our recommendation Is that with large populations a number of methodological 
and practical problems can be circumvented by the use of precoded observations. 
Further, a format which calls upon the observer to focus upon a limited number 
of variables at a given time would seem to allow for better quality data with 
which to assess the functioning of the pre-school child. 
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CmPTER VI 



accf«;»*MENT of the cognitive AND SOC 10- EMOTIONAL HOME 

OF LOWER-CLASS HEAD START CHILDREN. 



Abstracj^ This aspect of wr *** 

least two Issues: How useful a 15 the Influence 

Head Start children's ^ variables on this prediction, 

of different kinds of ^asures Instrunints were 

administered to the mothers, . Behavior Inventory, designed 

by the Office of “llSL lurv^^ aiSteS from ;nother 

for the ind ShlU"! Wltkl^'s Embedded Figures Test; 

preschool “’'.Ij!® .?",!* cogn^ Roles Test. From roost 

Oraw-A-Person; and James B cri s t^nii . , assessed. 

of these |ns-;^nts a Head Start children's 

Generally, mate«n d-saarhers* ored let Ions and previous 

school achievement as well *s twe P variables were found useful 

cognitive test - hoped for and 

expected. o^InperatlC^ Statements made by the mother- 

Questions, and c) Frequency p comnands to her child without 

ihat IS. the degree to »ha 9'^a®,'^^”/%Sese variables 

the acc^Pa^'"9 chHdren's Stanford-Blnet Intelligence 

Si w. !»«"!'•' ‘>rr'’ is;!,; .s»r.T.T.--r. .r...,..,. 

with regard to ' Ion. certain mwsu^^ the maternal 

though less refined, than »**'«'■*• . . education Attitude Survey 

home environment we |.„e„»orv and b) WItkIn's Embedded 

or similar such 5-polnt chwkl st [^ve"*»;V;^2^ti?n W obtaining the 

Figures Test «>[ s'®''*® ?? hiwever a nx>re extensive Investigation 

basic demographic data. children Is planned, an Interview 

of the gome f roS the mother's cognitive 

constructed around Interests of - ’ i. the best Information 

^Se'^ther^ P^T' '"Slird?«e“rs fJ^hlhe^chnSrllllnlhe 

*"*FH?tte?'ana?Isls*of''these '* 

planned. Including the development of rating scales 

parent Interview, — 



This chapter was prepared by Diana Slaughter 
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A. R ationale 



The purpose of this section Is to describe the approach of this research 
project to the study of the cognitive and soclo-emotlonal home environments of 
some Chicago area Head Start children. For several reasons, we considered the 
design and evaluation of techniques for the study of the disadvantaged family 
crucial to our research program. First, the Intercorrelatlon between familial 
structure, attitudes, and behaviors, and children's cognitive and personality 
development, has been consistently documented In the research literature. 

Extensive study In the area of parental behavior and child development, however,, 
has been handicapped by the paucity of conceptual or theoretical approaches to 
the study of the family as a aoclo-psychological entity. Only recently have 
such formulations begun to emerge. It Is Important, however, that as these formu- 
lations appear we consistently check and recheck our hypotheses regarding the role 
of the family In the growth of the children. Head Start populations provide a 
hitherto unavailable source of validation; too often In the past we have relied 
solely upon the children of unl^erilty or college personnel enrolled In university 
nursery schools, for example, for testing hypotheses about significant precldtors 
of academic and social achievement In children. 



Second, there are certain specific advantages to doing research with 
disadvantaged families. Children do not grow up In a vacuum. The attitudes 
and behavior of parents do determine In large part those of the children— we 
know this now. Since much of the lower-class child's lack of preparation for 
the school situation may stem from the quality of his home experiences, any 
Intervention programs taken to facilitate the adaptation of this child to the pre- 
sent school system must consider what the home background experiences of these 
children are and have been. For an understanding of the longitudinal growth 
and development of these children, study of the familial background Is essential: 
variables relatively unimportant for prediction of academic achievement level 
at earlier stages of these children's development, for example, may later assume 
considerable significance for actual performance. 



Third, the problem of creating appropriate assessment techniques for 
family research is even more critical with lower-class populations. This, too, 
has been documented recently* If, however, we cannot communicate with their parents 
satisfactorily, then can we expect to communicate with these children? As we 
conceived our research, one of our goals was to Investigate thoroughly some of 
the problems of assessment of relevant parental variables In this population. 
Ideally, this would result in a new instrument (or instruments) specifically found 
to be useful In the study of parent-child relations In lower-class populations. 

At the very least, speclipic recommendations for such Instruments could be made. 



B. Assessment Procedure 



The Initial problem of tikis research was the development of Instruments 
and measures appropriate for obtaining Information from lower class mothers regard- 
ing their children. In brief, what kind of Information-seeking techniques would 
be most useful In predicting children's current and long-term functioning, 
particularly within the academic setting? As a result, we were not satisfied 
with the use of just one type of Instrument, but Instead experimented with several. 
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In fhu Section we sMl describe these Instruments, and In the following section 
m data analysis we will report briefly some of out conclusions of this exploration. 

The list of Instruments utilized Included: 

I) An open-ended parent Interview, administered during the summer of 1966. 

A itehaulor Inventory. This was primarily a checklist Instrument ****P**** 
use with the lower-class mothers to compare their observations about their children 
with those of teachers and observers. The Behavior Inventory, originally 
developed by OEO In Washington, Includes such Items as; 

a) Hy child talks eagerly to adults about his own experiences and what he 
thinks. 

b) My child appears to trust In his own abilities. 

c) My child has a tendency to discontinue activities after exerting a 
minimum of effort. 

p«rh mother was asked to rate the extent to which these and similar qualities 
are similar or dissimilar to her own child. Thirty-eight 

In this Instrument. Twenty of these Items referred very specifically to the 
rhtid*s social and cognitive behaviors within the school. Included also was an 
over-all checklist for evaluation of each chlld*s readiness for kindergarten. 

Parh mother was asked to rate her chlld*s preparedness for this early . 

experience. In addition, mothers were asked to predict the level of their child s 
to the total school experience as well as his overwall achievement 
F?nX! i^thlrs^rHsked to rate their child oo his level of speech 

dLelipS^nt! moto? coordination, physical appearance, and 

mant ^ Involvement In kindergarten. All ratings were completed on a seveii- 

point scale, with the exception of the five- point Readiness for Kindergarten scale. 

An Education Attitude Survey. This Instrument was composed of 26 attltudlnal 
• terns Foreach I tern the direction and Intensity of the mothers' agreement or 
disagreement was assessed. The survey was originally developed as part of another 
ongoing research project at this center (Hess and Shipman, 1965) for assessment 
of® tte lower-class mother's attitudes toward the school J** 

related hlohlv to a number of measures of maternal and child behaviors. The . 

«l?e ranged from Strongly Agree - I to Strongly Disagree - 5. Sample Items Include 

a) The teachers expect the children always to obey them. 

b) The only way that poor people can raise the way they live Is to 
get a good education. 

c) The best way to Improve the schools Is to Integrate them. 

d) I can do very little to Improve the schools. 
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U\ The Draw-A-Person Test. All mothers were asked to Oraw-a-Person. We 
anticipate using this material for assessment of some of these mothers cognitive 

and socie-emotliial characterlstica as a group. Such '* JJ” . , 

thought, could be a useful index to continuing latent problems In the horos of 
some^chlidren. It could also be another Index of the cognitive complexity of 
Individual mothers. 

5\ witkin's Embedded Figures Test. This Is a perceptual test we used which was 
developed by H. WItkIn for use In the study of the relation of parental experiences 
to cognitive development in children. Ta date this Instrument has us®d 

orimarMy with middle-class respondents. Possibly, however, we hypothesized, 
the lower-class mother's ability to distinguish form from color and ‘bus solve 
the perceptual problem presented by this task (I.e. finding a simpler hidden 
flgu?e in a more complex design) will be related to her child's test and observable 
behaviors. If so, this would provide a clue to the of psychological 

ments we could successfully employ for diagnostic purposes with this group. We 
followed the same procedure reported by WItkIn In which only six of the original 
twenty-four cards were administered. 

SI Bleri's Cognitive Roles Test. This was another Instrurawt which we Included 
In our psychological battery, primarily to Investigate whether the lower-class 
mother's ability to conceptualize personality differences, using adjectives along 
r^ontlnuum such as; "lnterestlng,-diill" and "out-go I ng-shy', asmng types of persons 
would correlate with her young child's school adjustment. Sample personality 
"types" Included; "Someone you like very much," and "Someone you want to help." 

In addition to these Instruments, all our Interviewers wrote brief summaries 
on each family. Analysis of this Information, however, will not be included In 

this report. 

The preceding .Instruments, with the exception of the parent Intervl^ were 
administered during the fall of 1965, to a subsample of parents whose children 
had by then enterdd Kindergarten. 

As Indicated, the open-ended Parent Interview schedule was constructed for 
assessment of parental variables. Considering the number of parent nterv lew 
schedules now available, It Is worthwhile to present some of the rationale 
behind the construction of another now. Many of the current Interview schedules 
were designed for use with middle or upper-mlddie class populations. Adaptation 
of some of the Items to lower-class populations, therefore, had been or would 
have been accomplished only with some time and difficulty, 
assume that the response of a lower class mother to an Item ref^eets th- same 
understanding of Its meaning as that of a middle class mother, Tiie revislonal 
process, as a result, would probably have been quite time-consuming with no 
Immediate guarantee of the desired results. 

Furthermore, the theoretical assumptions behind some of the Instruments 
now available were not thought necessarily strictly applicable to the present 
Zulatlon. The role of the nuclear-family In the lower-class child's growth and 
development is likely, for example, to be somewliat different from that of ‘he 
middle class child, since the former comes from a background in which the extended 
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«>«||U Mttcrn Is a very frequent normative occurence. In the past more emphesis 

hM bM^^ven to the Influence of femlllel patterns on 

than to the role of cognitive environmentel factors In children •’'’*** 

Our qoel was to describe the home environments of 
as therwere reflected In their mothers, so as to depict graphically their dally 
experiences from more than an Impressionistic or case study viewpoint. 

A Af ftiir intarvlAW schcdul® Is not Includod with this popopt but Is 
available upon request (0. Slaughter, Urban Child Center, 5801 S. Kenwood, Chicago), 
caniiallv the parental variables studied Included measures of the mothers 
nSremtiMi of their children's personalities; their achievement expectatlon- 
aSadwIcI-for these children} their own self-images as Individuals; 

^ B^^tonal exoectatlons as to dally life experiences and future plans. 

w"thln this general framework, however, there was Mnsiderable varlatlw • 

Items. Sample questions Included those which were designed to determine 
" Mnceotuallzed her dally life-how she thought about It; what 

distuPMn^ . leading up to each Intepvlew (an Index of any ppellmln- 

L«lbinffec“nnap?^^ 2) the family life situation, and per- 
sonalities of the mother and child as seen by the Interviewer, *”8 3) t^ 

A# familv^s living pooin as pated on a nlne*polnt scale* Final lyg each 
oarent^was asked d I pact ly about I) the numbep of different areas the child Is 
peJmUteS to ute for puj purposes and 2) the number of available labor-aaving 

appliances to the tnothcr. 

Our aoDPoach to this research was through the Head Start Centers In which 
our Head Gta?i children were serviced. Each parent received a letter Indicating 
that In- conjunction with the summer's program, research was being conducted to. 
n^assess the needs and behaviors of the ehlldren this sumnv-T and 2) thereby plan 
fL future Head Start programs. There were Informed that to facilitate this plan- 
X Ls:««;“t; erteSslve parent Interviews would also be conducted, and their 

cooperation was encouraged. 

AS a result, during the summer of 1965, 253 mothers of Head Start ehlldren 
1 .k. rhteaao area we-o Interviewed by trained Interviewers. Each Interview took 

iSp*rS:i'mSi"r 2 rSt."' to'l^fiu. m result* of 228 of these cithers are In- 
eluded In this report e 

Most of the Interviewers were female teachers especially for work 

uiM-h this orolecto Their teaching experience proved to be quite beneficial: 

“ SeyTre «ius ;meS t, meeting and Siscussing children parents and th^ w^a 
extremely enthusiastic about an opportunity to do so at greater Iwgth -“^Ing the 
summer. ^Slnce most of our Head Start sample was Negro, It was thought 5® 
facilitate rapport the Interviewers should be also. Consequently, nine of the 
eleven Interviewers were female, though only two were non-Negro ( y 
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•X'Soclal workers.). The other two Interviewers were 
this research, however, we found that neither the race nor the sex 
vlewer significantly Influenced the receptivity of the respondents, and conse- 
quently. the quality of the Interviews. Of most Importance was the technique of 
the Individual Interviewer, particularly the approach he or she 
raoDort and the personal conviction held as to the Importance or *!9"*'[*®*'*?? .? 
the^ research. Certainly the low refusal rate we received attests to the validity 

of this approach (see Table Wl-I below). 

TARI F V I • 1 



TABULATION OF CONTACTS WITH PARENTS 



Total number H.S. children enrolled 
Parent Interviews completed 
Refusals 

Number of sets of Twins (mother 
Interviewed for only one child) 

No contact made 



Center A Center B 



153 104 

144 84 

1 1 



2 6 
5 6 



Child Dropped out of program so 
mother not Interviewed 



C. Measures 
1. Variables 

For purposes of this analysis, we selected twenty-five maternal variables. 
Eleven of the 25 variables correlated with IQ were derived from the parent Inter- 
view, 3 from the Education Attitude Survey, 8 from the Behavior Inventory, and 
the remainder from the Oraw-A-Person, Role Repetory, and Embedded Figures Test 
respectively. A more detailed description of the measures of five of the parent 
Interview variables Is included below. 

a) Frequen cy of Mother *s Inper atlve Statements . 

As defined In this research, an Imperative statement is essentially a 
command made by the mother to the child to behave In a certain manner, ^wMch is 
'absolute, and which Is not accompanied by a rationale or explanation 
necessity of such conformity. Commands could be made by the mother with reference 
to any aspect of her child's behavior, but In this Instance, the specific measure 
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was based on her response to the Interview question: ‘'How did you prepare your 
child for his first day In presclioolT** 

An example of a response with a high frequency of Imperative commands was 

the supposed to mind the teacher ./Oo what she say do./She not 

supposed to fight/ and she supposed to cooperate with the other kids," 

Missing In this type of statement Is any explanation to the child of why* ^or 
example, she Is supposed to mind the teacher, or how, for example, *h^» supposed 
to "cooperate?' with the other children. Were thIsTnformatlon also Included, this 
would be classified as primarily an Instructive, as opposed to Imperative, state- 
ment. 

b) Directness of Response to ChMdren*s Ogestlons . 

This variable was an overall rating of the mother's response to the question: 
What do you do when your child asks you a question you don't want to answer? The 
Issue was: how does the mother handle situations In which her child's curiosity 
challenges or arouses her own anxiety. Below Is the measure of this variable, 
specifically a five-point scale. 

1) Denial. The mother reports that she would specifically state "I don't 
know", or pretend she hadn't heard the child. The appearance she communicates 
Is one of managing the child by essentially "one-upping?* him or besting him In 
what she sees as direct challenge to her authority. 

2) Diversion. The mother reports that she would attempt to divert her child's 
attention by directing him towards other activities, such as playing with his 

toys. The Implication Is that she essentially avblds the Issue, hoping this way 
to avdid handling unpleasant materia'. 

3) Delay. The mother reports that she would postpone answering her child, 
possibly responding by asking him to wait a few minutes for an answer. Again, 
this may be a way of diverting the child, but this time the mother does not 
Imply by her actions that she will not answer, she simply uses a bit of "psycho- 
logy", relying on his own shifting Interests. 

4) Directness. The mother reports that she feels free to respond directly 
to any question her child might ask of her. Despite this apparent "freedoirM, 
however, the mother does not communicate that she realizes she must modify the 
manner she responds to correspond to the child's own developmental age and exper- 
ience. 



5) Definition. The mother reports that she responds freely to any question 
her child might ask of her and that she usually attempts to do so In as simple 
or uncomplicated a manner as possible. The Implication Is that she self-consciously 
modulates the feedback she gives her child, because children understand less than 
adults. 
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e) rhjinoa Aspect* of Child '* ParsofiiUtv 



An attempt was made to taeasure the degree of the mother's current 
satisfaction with her child In the question "If you could change 
^r child, what would you like to do?" Mothers' responses were then rated 

•ccordin9 to whcthop thoy would? 

1) Change nothing; he Is perfect as he Is 

?, s -.m b. 

M Cha^ ^aetUallv avarythln,: motUr find, child nlnct eoihilntnly 
unacceptable as he ls..noWe 

d) Paars of the Child, ac cording to Mother 

MdhMiars were asked a number of specific questions regarding the fears of 
their children Including Darkness, Thunder and Lightening, Hurting hlnmetf by 
sireni or other Loud Noises, Dogs, Doctors, or Other Strangers. For 

Mch of ’these cetegorles, mothers' responses were rated ^'’5" 
tn Haver Faarfiil ■ 3* A total Fear Score was then computed for all Items for 
each child. Independently. Every time a mother selected either I or 2, she was 
Mven I point, and these points were accumulated over the 7 questions. Thus 
a High Score ■ a large number of fears for any particular child. 
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e) Number of Chlld«s Inde pendence Behaviors 



A number of age-related child behaviors were described to the mothers, and 
In tu^were asked to Indicate what age they expected their own child to 

be capable of doing them. It was found, however, that J behavtors 

nunv of the mothers stated that their own child was already doing the behaviors. 

One^polnt was given to each of these Items and an Independence Score obtained. 
The Items included: 

When do you think your child will be old enough to: 

1) Dress, or undress himself completely on his ewn? 

2) Pick up his own toys and take care of them? 

3) Hfdke Hls own breakfast himself? 

4) Do regular tasks around your house? 

5) Hake friends with and play with other kids completely on his own? 

6) Read stories alonsi without your help? 

7) Take part In your adult Interests and conversations with friends? 

8) Earn his own spending money? , . u ..u— 

9) Settle by himself an argument with an older brother or sister? 

In addition to the preceding measures mothers* hoped-for and actual expec- 
*, 1100 ^ 0 ? ttalr cMtdren were evaluated by asking first far do y^ want 

vour child to go In school?" and then, "How far do you really expect him to go? 

A difference score. In terms of actual grade levels “** ^outstlon 

although It will not be used In this report, as response to the latter question 
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app6ars to wor*k equally well as a predictor of children's performances. Final ly» 
frequency of mother's church attendance, ranging from more than once weekly, to 
less than once a week was also Included as a measure of her eKtrafamll lal contacts. 



2. Reliability 

Preliminary training In the administration of all Instruments was given to 
each Interviewer, to Insure that uniform procedures would be used. As an added 
check, each one was asked to describe In some detail events preceding the actual 
Interview, and their own reactions to a particular family so that material 
obtained under extremely unusual circumstances would not be Included In the data 
analysis. An extensive coding system was devised by this researcher for the par- 
ent Interview, and coders were trained to utilize It. Depending upon the parti- 
cular question. Intercoder reliability ranged from .87 to 1.00. In the develop- 
ment of the actual Interview, every effort was made to reduce the ambiguity and 
vagueness of questions to mothers. Finally, precoded materials were checked before 
data processing for any obvious errors In recording. 



D. Data Analyses 

1. Demographls Characteristics of the Sample 

Regarding Table VI-2, generally, the average Head Start child In our 
sample came from a family whose total family Income ranged from $3500-^499 per 
annum, and whose average monthly rental payment was from $90-104.00. Other 
data also Indicate that 38.8% of the families had received some type of public 
assistance In the past 5 years. Center B had received the most assistance: 
approximately 50% of the respondents from Center B had- received or were receiving 
aid. Center A respondents reported that only 30% were onpubllc assistance. 

The average educational level of the parents was between 9 and 11 years (High 
School not completed) . 

2. Results of Two Principal Component Analyses 

Since the timeliness of this report was considered an Important factor 
in Its presentation, the maternal variables selected for data analysis and 
Included In this report are ®nly a small portion of those available. There, 
however, seemed the most protnlslng when we asked the question of whether mothers' 
behaviors would be predictive of Head Start children's academic performance. 

In all, twenty-five maternal variables from a pool of approximately 150 will be 

Included In this report. 

Three of the 25 variables were summary scores obtained from a principal 
Component Factor Analysis performed on the Education Attitude Survey, administered 
to a total of 110 mothers of Head Start children in the Fall of 1965. An additional 
three variables were obtained from a factor analysis of the twenty socio- emotional 
items of the Behavior Inventory, also administered to approximately 110 mothers. 



TABLE VI - 2 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TWO HEAD START CENTERS 



Average Educational 
Level Completed of 
Principal wage earner 


3.35 

(5-11 years) 


j 3.53 

j (9-11 years) 


Average Total Family 
Income Per Annum 


5.30 

($450D>5499) 


4.38 

($3500-4499) 


Average Monthly Rental 
or Mortgage Payment of 
Family 


4.70* 

($KI5-1J9) 


3.40 

($90-104) 



Center A Center B 



t 3^.01 Level of Slgnl/lcance 



* Center A vs. Center B 
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3. Results of Two Factor Analyses: 



a) Education Attitude Survey 

The first factor obtained — FutMity — appeared to be related to the mothers 
perception of her own potency regarding the school system. The items loading on 
the rotated factor 1 included: 



Loading on Rdtated Factor I 

,642 If i disagree with the principal there Is very 

little I can do. 

,626 I can do very little to improve the schools. 

,454 Host children have to be made to learn 

,427 Most teachers probably like quiet children 

better than active ones. 



The second factor used - Traditional Educational Values - appeared to be 
related to the mother*s concur ranee with normative or typical educational values 
and attitudes toward school children and the school. 



Loading on Rotated Factor 2 



.662 

.634 

.550 

.547 



Kids cut up so much that teachers can't teach. 

Not enough time is spent learning reading, 
writing, and arithmetic 

When children do not wor^ hard In school, 
the parents are to blame 

Sports and games take up too much time. 



The third factor used - Negative Attitudes to Teachers and Curriculum - 
appeared to denote the degree of the mother ‘s pessisism regarding teachers and 
the educational system in general. 



Loading on Rotated Factor 3 

,743 Most teachers do not want to be bothered by 

parents coming to see them. 



.572 



What they teach the kids Is out of date. 



-.402 



Most teachers would be good examples for 
my children. 

The only way that poor people can raise the 
way they live is to get a good education. 



-.383 
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b) 3ehavior Inventory 

The first factor obtained was a combination of Aggression and Low Achieve* 
ment Items. They are possibly related to the mother's perception o^ her chlld^s 
tractibll Ity, possibly both at home and In the classroom. 

Aggression and Low Achievement 

Loading on Rotated Factor I 



.676 




Often quarrels with other children his age 


.639 




When faced with difficult task he either does 
not try It or gives It up very quickly 


.569 




Responds to frustration or disappointment by 
becoming overly angered or bad-tempered 


.521 




Seems disinterested In how well he does In 
school or how well he does something 1 tell him. 


• 

vn 

0 




Insists on maintaining his rights, e.g. Insists 
on getting his turn In group games 


.468 




Has little respect for the rights of other chih 
ren, frequently refuses to wait his turn. 


The second factor used. Independent Assertiveness, was apparently related 
to the mother's perception of her child's ability to assert and use his own Inner 
resources effectively. 


Independent Assertiveness 




Loading on 


Rotated Factor 2 




.706 




Shows a lot of Imagination and creativity In 
the way he plays with his toys. 


.690 




Appears to trust In his ewn abilities. 


.558 




Asks many questions for Information about 
things and people, for example 


.556 




Does not need attention or approval from adults 
to keep on working or playing well 


.<*83 




Tries to figure out things for himself before 
asking adults or other children to help. 
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The third factor used, Apathv-SoclabI llty . was apparently related to the 
mother's perception of her child's Investment and skills In social situations. 



Apathy - Sociabil ity 
toadlnq on Rotated Factor 3. 
-.686 
.594 



-.580 



.560 



.441 



-.418 



Likes to talk or socialize with my adult friends 

Often keeps his distance from others because he 
Is shy, suspicious, or disinterested 

Talks eagerly to adults about his own experiences 
and what he thinks 

Has to be pushed before Joining others In doing 
things like playing games, cooperating... 

Is slow or apathetic; has little energy or 
ambition. 

Is eager to tell other children of the things 
he has done, experiences he has had. 



c) Maternal Variables vs. Bln et i^Q. 

For purposes of this data analysis, it was decided to select those measures 
of these children's achievement which proved to be the best predictors 
report card evaluations on academic performance; the Preschool 
correlated .76; and Teacher-Observer ratings at the conclusion of the summer on 
p%babinchleiement correlated .63 and .56 respectively. Each <>J these corre- 
lations were significant at the .02 level. As a result of these findings, the 
laurnal variables will b. examined, using these measures as criteria of children s 

achievement. 

For a total sample of 221 Head Start children of lower class tockground the 
niAan intolllaence level as measured by the Stanford Blnet was 90.78, with 
nuXri ilvutlirof 1U.51 scale points. Following In Table VI-3 Is an Indl- 
cation of the level and direction of representative maternal variables and these 
Stanford-3 1 net performance scores. 

In Interpreting these data. It Is to be noted that Head Start children's 

performances on the Stanford-Blnet correlated with ® 

o* their achievement motivation for Blnet testing; j62 with Fall Kindergarten 

tMcher's estimates of these children's “'*•**, 

Test (percentile) administered In Spring, 1966; with a similar estimate of 
Humber read I nes.; .49 with suttmer scores on the Oraw-A-Person administered on 
the fourth week oHlMd Start to each child; and -M with summer Head Start teacher 
oredlctions of these childrens eventual success (High score - Low success) In 
Fall Kindergarten. In brief, relative to lower class children s school achievement. 
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table VI - 3 



INTERCORRELATION OF REPRESENTATIVE MATERNAL 
STANFORD- B I NET INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF WORKING CLASS 



VARIABLES WITH 
HEAD START CHILDREN 



Maternal Variable Correlation N Level of Significance High 



I. Mother's Educational Level 


.23 


(172) 


cOI 


More educa- 
ted 


(grade completed) 








2. Number of Independent Beha- 


.27 


(166) 


.01 


Very Indep- 
endent 


viors (currently reported 
by mothers as done by child now 

3. Number of Items Feared by 
child, according to mother 


-.16 


(152) 


.02 




Very fearful 


4. Level of Educational Aspir- 
ation Reported by Mother for 


-.23 


(93) 


.05 


Low Aspir- 
ation Level 


Her Child (grade level) 










5. Actual Expected Educational 
Level to be attained by Child, 


-.34 


(55) 


.02 


Low Expected 

Educational 

Level 


Reported by Mother 








6. Degree of Mother's Desire 
to Change Aspects of Her Child's 
Personal ity 


.04 


(138) 


not significant 


Change A Lot 


7. Level of Mothers Freedom In 
Answering Her Child's Questions 


.18 


(146) 


.05 


High Freedom 


Directly 










8. Number of Imperatives Used by 
Mother as Given in First Day 
Preschool Preparation 


-.18 


(161) 


.01 


High Number 
Imperatives 


Number of Different Descrlptlve-.05 


(142) 


not significant 


High number 
categories 


Categories used By the Mother In 
Depicting Her Child. 










ID. FrecjOency of Church' Attendance .07 

% *• 


(150) 


not significant 


fiore than 
once a week 


II. Readiness of Child for Kinder- -.26 


(85) 


.02 


Unready 



garten as reported by Mother on 
Behavior Inventory 



12. Level of Motor Coordination .26 
of Child as Rated by Mother on 
Beha V I or I nven tor y 

13. Level of Speech Development 
as rated by Mother In Behavior 
Inventory 

14. Level of Overall Adaptation -.25 
to Kindergarten as Predicted by 
Mother In Behavior Inventory 

15. Level of Academic Achieve- .27 
ment In Kinderg. as predicted by 
Mother on Behavior Inventory 

16. Degree of Indepehderit Asser- -.27 
tiveness as Rated on Behav. Inv. 

17. Degree of Aggression and Low .20 
Achievement rated on Behav..lnv. 

18. Degree of Apathy-Sociability .24 
of Child as Rated by Mother on 
Behavior Inventory 

19. Degree of Mother's Exp**esslon -«12 
of Futility on School Situ ion 
(Educat. Attitude Survey) 

20. Degree of Mother's Concurrence -.04 
with Traditional Educational 

Values (Ed. Att. Survey) 

21. Degree of Mother's Negativism *06 
Toward Teachers and School Curricu- 
lum. (Educ. Att. Survey) 

22. Mothers Intel 1 Igonce as -*13 

Measured from Draw-a-Person 

23. Mothers Number of Correct *^07 
Finds on Embedded Fig. Test 



(85) .02 High coor- 

dination 



(85) 



(85) Low adap- 

tation 



(85) 


.02 




(83) 


.02 


Low Indep- 
endence 


(82) 


.05 


Low Aggres- 
sion 


(82) 


.05 




(84) 


not significant 


high futility 


(83) 


Not significant 


low agree- 
ment 


(82) 


Not significant 




(82) 


not significant 


High Elabora- 
tion 


(72) 


not significant 


High # 
correct 



24. Mothers % of Agreement 
on Bierl's Role Repetory Test 



-.03 



(84) 



not significant 



Low differ- 
entiation 
of roles 






•JSS.'Xi-. 
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Teachers* predictions and test performance scores are considerabiy better prognos- 
tic indicators than motheri* reports. This» of course, was to be expected. 

Apparent iy, however, the infiuence of the home environment upon these chiidren's 
deveiopment is considerabiy more subtie than these ^ross measures indicate. 

This ieads to a second observation: certain kinds of gross measures of 
maternai variabies are more appropriate predictors of chiidren's achievement than 
others. Mothers do a better Job of predicting their chi id's performance when they 
are either asked directiy about their aspirations and expectations of their 
chi id, reiative to the schooi situation or asked about their chi id's behavior in 
concrete terms which they observe and reiate to on a daiiy basis. Consider, for 
example, feeding. A mother of 7th grade educational ievei responded to the 
question "How does your chiid's personaiity differ from that of her brothers and 
sisters?" with: "How does she do what?....Aii of them about the same to me." 

However, this same mother answered the question "Does your chi id have troubie 
eating?" with: "Weii, she is kind of a picky eater.. .she i6ves hamburger. She 
don't iike chicken. She' if eat an egg if it's boiied. She's kind of a funny 
eater... The bigger she get, the faster she eat." Cieariy, where questions are 
phrased and directed in the mother's terms it is possibie to obtain (from a 
iower ciass mother) considerabie information regarding her child, in this 
instance, the mother's attitude toward differences in her chiidren might have 
been assessed by using as a modei of comparison their divergent eating habits. 

Simiiariy, mothers are freer in characterizing chiidren at this preschooi 
age in terms of their speech habits, motor behavior, as contrasted with more direct 
intei iectuai ized descriptions of their "per sonai i ties" and "attitudes." Further- 
more, as predictors of their chiidren's performance, measures of mothers' cogni- 
tive performance are not terribiy usefui, generaiiy because of the restricted 
range and variance of their scores. 

Two maternai variabies do suggest promise for future researchers: 

(i) The frequency of imperatives used by the Mother and (2) the Freedom of Mother 
to Ansirer Direotiy Chiid's Questions. The frequency of imperatives used by the 
mother is reiated to these chiidrens' faii teachers' ratings of the sophistication 
of their speech (-.23, N * 78), and overaii engagement in Kindergarten (-.20, 

N » 79) ; their independence (.27 » N » 159, High « iow independence) as rated in 
iate summer by Head Start teachers; their achievement motivation as evaiuated by 
the Binet testers (-.24, N " i29» High iow achievement motivation); their 
mothers affiliation for traditionai educationai vaiues (.22, N * 80) , and their 
mothers' rating of them as having a higher tendency toward aggressive behaviors 
(.22, N - 80). 

The Qirectness variable correlated .24 with the number of years of education 
of the Head Start mother (N * 160); -.24 with her expressions of futility (high) 
regarding the educational system (N»76) ; -.24 for both Teacher and Observers' iate 
summer ratings of chiidrens Independence as demonstrated in the nursery (N « ii5 
and ii8 respectively); .28 with these chiidren's performance on the faii Pre- 
schooi Achievement Teat scores (N ■ 74); and -.22 with chiidren's impuisivity (N»I45J 
as measured by their ability to postpone acceptance of a smaller piece of candy for 
a larger one the following day (a delayed gratification). Each of the preceding 
correlations was significant at the .05 level or better. 
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d) Haternil Variables vs« PAT Gain Scorei 

Tabu VI-4 describes the area In which we obtained some of the higher 
correlation between maternal and child variables* Mothers* cognitive performance 
on the Embedded Figures and Role Repetory Tests were predictive of their children's 
potential for improvement In performance on B* Caldwell's Preschool Achievement 
Test* More specifically, mothers who were unable to remain patient and find the 
hidden figures, and who did not make significant distinctions between persons who 
fulfilled different roles, had children who had potential for making the most 
improvement over the summer* interestingly enough, these same mothers were least 
likely to attend church which, it is well known, is frequently the center of 
much organized extrafamil ial activity within the working class* 



lABtE VI - 4 



INTERRELATION BETWEEN PRESCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT TEST GAIN SCORE 
(PRE AND POST HEAD START) AND SELECTED MATERNAL VARIABLES 



Variable Correlation M . ‘High 



1* Embedded Figines 




(29) 


High"no figures found 


2* Role Repetory 


.41* 


(29) 


High Agreement in Description 
of Different Roles 


3* Draw-A-Person 


.07 


(29) 


High elaboration of figures 


4* Frequency of 
Church Attendance 


-.33** 


(59) 


High Attendance 



if • Significant at *05 or better 
ieic m significant at *02 or better 



e) Mother-Teacher-Observer Behavior inventory Factors 

Table Vl-5 presents the correlations between mothers' ratings of their child- 
ren on selected behavioral variables and those of teachers and observers which 
are comparable (underlined correlations on Table)* Clearly, mothers tended to 
use different criteria in Judging or evaluating their children on these dimensions* 
A task of future researchers might be to clarify these distinctions* They probably 
reflect, in large part, these childrens* differential adaptation to the school 
setting* For exmaple, teachers' achievement ratings correlated *52 with children s 
Preschool Achievement Test scores, while motheri* achievement ratings correlated 

only *39* 

O 



o 



INTERCORRELATION OF MOTHER-TEACHER-OBSERVER BEHAVIOR INVENTORY FACTORS 
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E. Conr.l us ion 



In «mnnArv data arwWsts of selected maternal variables with the Stanford- 
Blnet Intelligence level and Preschool Achlovement Test score of Head Start chll 
Ln^suaaest that maternal variables are most useful In predicting potential for 
^SangK tJe?J TJllTor. rather than actual bevel of performance. The greatest 

however was generally made In the ftAT performance of those children 
whr?nltl?My hid the^lowest scores. Only In this Instance are maternal variables 
Se?ti? SrSdlctoJs of chMdren^s behavior than the prediction of teachers* or 
previous test performance. For the most part, correlations between maternal 
Sarllables and Children's test performance ranged In the 20 s, though th »uch 
AAmole sizes, frequently these were significant at the .05 or .02 level. 

It aoDears that If time Is at a premium, maternal variables are not as essential 
[I llTthe preStctlon of Head Stirt childrens' achievement level. 

. From a methodological viewpoint a number of problems wore highlighted 
In the difficulty of obtaining reliable Information from lower-class '**®th®rs. 

MMhe^ give the best Informailon when questions are directed In terms they 

cow?e?ely observe and use In evaluating their children's behaviors, rather tta n 
when they are asked to conceptualize and reformulate their own 
concur with those of the researcher. For example, we obtained more *®Torn»tlon 
ahouf whether a mother ••personalized!' her child by asking her about her child s 
eatina habits than by asking her directly to "describe!' her child, blther alone, 

“ ij co^^^Uon with his other brothers and/or sisters. If parent Intervl^s 
are not constructed In those terms, other more structured instraments are equally 
as offMtWe. Other categories which suit the mothers' terms Include references 
to children's conversation, motor behavior, and the like. 

Material from one Innance In which mothers, teachers, and 
of the same child was presented In this chapter. Generally, 
between mother and teacher/observer ratings on these Items from the Behavior 
Inventory suggests that mothers do not utilize the same criteria In evaluating 
their children's behavior as are requisite to successful performance n the class- 
room. Further support for this hypothesis Is presented from one particular 
Behavior Inventory Item Included by this researcher. Mothers were asked If they 
had ever "thought of your child In this way before?" In effect, they were as^ 
whether they had ever considered the possibility of rating their child according 
to the descriptive categories which had been presented to them. This variable 
had the following correlation with their children's achievement on Report Cards: 

"22 iith Sr?Srm2n^e on school tasks; .hO with a social conformity rating- .27 
with a responsibility rating; .41 with a vertol a«®rtlon rattngi and *3^ « *h 
an Independence rating. In brief, mothers whose children did well In school 
Reported having thought about their child In terms which were congruent with those 
Utilized by the classroom teacher In her evaluations. 

Generally, Intercorrelatlon of the maternal variables was low. We fwnd 
that variables within the parent Interview did not correlate "»re h ghly ***?" , 

variables measured on the different Instruments. In large part, this Is a function 
of our deliberate selection of Independent and distinct kinds of tasks so as to 
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aicertain which would give us the most Information about ***®^t!*'^**|^? IS'*”** 

that for a bMef, gross estimate of maternal attitudes regarding ^^e sch^l an 
tn^trummnt such as the Education Attitude Survey was most useful, but that fr^ 
this we could not fhen generalize as*“to*how sueceksfui the child ^ 

ha In school This appeared to depend upon whether (1) the mother s cognitive 

o^ltuuon’to SSr*ch??d.s behavlo?; was similar 

m the extent to which her own performance on a cognitive suc” as witxm » 
Embedded ?lgures^^^^ or James Blerl's Role Repetory test predicted her child's 
capacity for change with Head Start Intervention. 

mtarestlnalv. various measures of children's cognitive achievement correlate 
differently with certain maternal variables. For example, the F requency 9 . . 

Mores. These tw achievement measures, however, correlate .72. S^e B^et m 
better long-range pre^flctor of school achievement, possibly what ttase 

others nw do Is® somewhat functional In their development, ^t . 

mothers nw oo IS sot , , - „ence, the developmental level of the child 

ml5h"t a*s!i bJ Jelelaat to thole maternal variables and Instruments we select and 

use to predict school achievement. 

____ mat'Arnal variables related to the Head Start child s 
kAAt acMevement are extremely subtle and merit more extensive Investigation. 

S' .ra. “ S' 

for the child's successful development In school might be Isolated. 
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CHAPTER VII 

HEAD START AND SUCCESS IN KINDERGARTEN 



Abstract: To determine whether the Head Start program has the desired 

effecF upon school adjustment and achievement and which asscss^nts 
during Head Start are most accurate 

garten, two types of analysis were carried out. First, 89 children 
enrolled In Head Start In Location A were compared on « during 

the fall and spring semesters of kindergarten with 82 children from 
the same social class background, In the same kindergarten classrooms, 
who had had no Head Start or other nursery school experience. There 
were no differences between the Head Stdrt and non-Head Start groups on-’ 
the Preschool Inventory test of achievement, the Percentile Score on a 
National Test of Reading Readiness, or the Draw-A-Man IQ. There were 
significant differences, consistently favoring the Head Start group, 
on teachers* ratings of progress and achievement In kindergarten and 
on their ratings of the child's motivation to achieve. Independence, 
verbal participation, and lack of timidity. Although these character- 
istics are not directly related to achievement per se In kindergarten, 
they Indicate the type of accelerated adaptation to the school environ- 
ment which may be an Important precursor of heightened school achieve- 
ment In the later grades when traditional academic content becomes 
more Important, of heightened motivation to do well In school, and of 
such variables as lower drop out rates. In the second type of analysis, 
correlations between six criteria of school success— score on a 
national reading readiness test and five scores dirived from report 
cards— and measures from the Head Start summer program were used 
to determine the best predictors of success In kindergarten. For 
the majority of these criteria, the best predictor was Intelligence 
(achievement or Information); the second most adequate predictor was 
the Head Start teacher or observer's rating of probable readiness, 
adaptation, and achievement In kindergarten. The simple multiple 
correlation of Reading Readiness with Blnet IQ and Head Start Teacher s 
Rating of Achievement Is .805. In other words, nearly 65% of the 
variance In reading readiness at the end of kindergarten can be 
predicted from *9 knowledge of the child's IQ and his Head Start 
teacher's prediction of his kindergarten achievement. In spite of 
some concern among researchers about the use of tests standardized 
on middle class populations with Head Start children, the Stanford- 
Blnet has proved to be the best predictor of the majority of criteria 
of success In kindergarten. Other ratings of behavior by observers 
and teachers also showed high correlations with kindergarten success. 
Naturalistic observations of behavior and Information gained from 
mothers were relatively poor predictors of kindergarten achievement. 



This chapter was prepared by Judith Torney 





A. Comcarison of Performance In Kindergarten for Children 
with Head Start Experience and Those without Head Start Experience 



The primary atm of the originators and backers of the Head Start Program 
was that it prepare children, who would otherwise come unprepared, to adapt and 
achieve better throughout their school careers. Although one cannot hope to see 
striking results during Kindergarten, if children who have been in the Head 
Start program are better prepared to enter school, there should be some 
evidence of this even In the first year of school. Although this project was 
primarily intended as a methodological one, to develop new tests and assess 
the usefulness of old tests, some information was gathered which has bearing on 
the effect of Head Start on children's achievement. 

In Location A 89 of the working class children who had been enrolled In 
Head Start attended three schools and were retested during the fall semester. 

At the same time they were retested, all of their kindergarten classmates In 
these same schools were given the same tasks. Of these 169 Non-Head Start child- 
ren, 82 were chosen to be compared with the Head Start group. These 82 were 
all working class children who had had no nursery school experience. The mean 
chronological age of the two groups In months was practically identical (see 
Table VI 1-1) (one child who was repeating kindergarten and was therefore a 
year older than almost all of bis classmates was excluded from the Non-Head Start 
group. With this exception every working class child with no nursery school 
experience was used.) 

Head Start and Non-Head Start groups did not differ In their performance 
on the National Test of Reading and Number Readiness, administered by ths 
school in the spring semester. (Table VI 3-1). Neither were there any significant 
differences In their performance on the Draw a Han Id test or on the Preschool 
Achievement Test. Change scores were computed for those children who took the 
Preschool Achievement both during the summer Hdad Start period and during the fall 
retest. The mean gain over this period in the Partial Item Set was 4.38 points 
(out of a possible total score of 49). As discussed in the chapter on Cognitive 
Assessment, this gain does not have the same meaning as an increase In IQ would 
have. An increase in achievement or information, such as this gain of 4.38, 
is comparable to a gain in mental age on an Id teat. The child has also increased 
in chronological age during this period, and his Id could be the same or even 
slightly lower If the gain in mental age was the same or if^ss than the correspond- 
ing gain In chronological age. In other words, this gain of 4.38 points on the 
PAT probably represents that acquisition of information during this period that 
would have oacurred naturally without the influence of Head Start. This conclu- 
sion is supported by the fact that the Head Start and Non-Head Start groups did 
not differ in their mean scores on the PAT. In summary, from the information 
available there Is no evidence that Head Start prepares children better for read- 
ing (in ways assessed by a Reading Readiness test) or teaches them substantial 
amounts of information, (of the sort measured by ths PAT) or increases their in- 
telligence (as measured by the Draw a Man Test.). 

Head Start does, however, apparently have a real influence in preparing 
the child to adapt, adjust. In a general sense better once he reaches kindergarten. 
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TABLE VII - 1 

COMPARISON DURING KINDERGARTEN OF CHILDREN WITH HEAD START 
EXPERIENCE AND THOSE WITHOUT HEAD START EXPERIENCE - AGE, 
SCHOCL PERFORMANCE AND COGNITIVE MEASURES 



Dlff. H.S. 

N S.E. of Mean Mean non« H«S« 



Chronological Aae In Months 



Head Start 


90 


•42 


66.72 


Non-Head Start 


82 


.44 


66.21 


Reading Readiness 
National Percentile 








Head Start 


73 


2.24 


22.73 


Non-Head Start 


70 


2.55 


23 .M» 


Draw a Man 10 








Head Start 


89 


U32 


77,26 


Non-Head Start 


82 


1.73 


77.46 


Pre-School Achievement 
Test (Highest possible 
score ■ 49) 








Head Start 


90 


.68 


31.57 


Non-Head Start 


81 


CO 

• 


29.57 



Significance 
a* Direction 



Not s'q. 



Not slg» 



Not sig. 



Not sIg. 



\ o 
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Th. differences between mean scores of Heed Start end Non-Head Start gr^ps were 
■ tMs* I f ^and all In th® dipcctlon of b®tt®p adaptation by Hoad Start 
significant (and all In t J teachers' ratings of the child's Achievement 

?n’’Klirrgarter??SrMS Stnce Kindergarten, and Progress In Carlson 

i?th htt Clwt^teM^ee Tabte VII-2).(Fn: Fall teachers who v«re ^Ing ttase 
ratings were not told whether the child had or had not been ^S^fact 

start although some may have known In the case of 

™ Si. .h« 

differences would have been still greater. 

In what soeclflc ways are children who have had Head Start experience 
Hiffarent from those who have not had this experience? Table VI 1-3 presents 
^ s!2o?es for Speech and Participation and for Achlev^nt 

Motivation and Independence. Children coming from Head Start are rated 

ki-x-rnartan teachers as significantly less timid, speaking more frequently, and 
kindergarten teactors as sig y difference between Head 

showing Children who had been In the Head 

Start orogram'are also rated as showing greater achievement ^tlvatlon (on Items 
Start p 9 . Inventory such as "discontinues activity after exerting a 

e (no? "When faced with a difficult task, either does 

1? ^?«Dt It or g W?s up quickly" (rated not true) and more Independent 
/ * the^Sehav I Or Inventory such as "tries to figure out things for 

aStin? adu?ts or?h?ldren for hel,f (rated true) and "Does not 
I«?n??o? or approval from adults to sustain him In his work ) (rated wue> 
M difference between Head Start and Non-Head St**-* 'hlldren on tte 
Ih?e? S?L??v score rated by teachers on scales from the Stanford-B net Face 
Sheet— Achievement Motivation, Confidence In Ability, Activity Level. I 
airfin.lr to account for the difference appearing on one score measuring 

m??????lon In^not on the oth?r. The Items differed somewhat, as 

discussed more fully In Chapter III* 

In eiinmarv Head Start apparently prepares the child to operate within the 
In situation with greaHer facility, though It does not produce 

context of t Reading Readiness (as measured on a national test), 

or*?nformatlon (as measured by the Preschool Achievement Test). Children with 
SLd S??r? i??e;i?n?r??? r.?ed as achieving more (In general terms) , making 
mnrs orooress having higher achievement motivation, higher Independence, **elng 
! ?nS2^!^4n? ?2re verbal . and less timid than children (from the same type 

precursors of later school achievement and adjustment. 
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Oiff H.S. Signific. and 
N S.E, of Mean Mean Woo»H.S, Direction _ 



Motor Coordination 








(High score - more 
coordinated) 








Head Start 


90 


.13 


4.54 


Non-Head Start 


82 


.15 


4.43 



Not sig. 



TABLE VII - 3 

RATINGS OF BEHAVIOR BY KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 
SPEECH, PARTICIPATION, ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION G INDEPWDENCE 



Engagement In School 
(High score - more engag •) 



Head Start 
Non- Head Start 

Sprioch 

"(High score ■ more 
frequent speech) 

Head Start 

Non-Head Start 

Verbal-Social Participation 
Sum . Sc, fleh. Inventory 
(High score "less partic. 

Head Start 

Non- Head Start 



90 


.14 


4.58 


82 


.18 


4.16 


89 


.15 


4.51 


82 


.19 


3.76 


86 


.17 


3.90 


91 


.16 


4.60 



.42 Not sig. 



H.S. more frequ 
•75 speech 

p < .001 



Head Start 
,70 more verb. 

P <. .01 
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Tlmldltv Sura. Sc,-B. I, 

(high sc, - less timidity) 

Head Start 

Non-Head Start 

Aggression Sum Sc. - B. I. 
(high sc. - less Aggres.) 

Head Start 

Non-Head Start 

Achievement Motivation 

(high sc. B great* motlv.) 

Head Start 

Non-Head Start 

Achievement Motlv. Sum. 

Sc, - Rated on S.B. Tester 
Scale (high sc> ■ gr. a^.) 

Head Start 

Non-Head Start 

Confidence In Ability 
Turn* Sc, Rated on S.B, 
Tester Scale 

(high sc. • great, gonfid) 

Head Start 

Non-Head Start 

Activity Level In Ach. 
Situation SOm. Sc. 

Rat, ofi S.B. Tester Sc. 

Head Start 

Son-Head Start 



DIff H.S. SIg. S 
N S,E, Mean Non-H.S, Direct. 



86 


.14 


iM 


.53 


H.S. less 
timid 


79 


.17 


4.90 




p .02 


85 


.12 


5.85 


.17 


Not sIg. 


76 


.15 


6.02 






85 


.12 


5.74 


.60 


H.S. more Ach. 
Motlv. 


81 


.18 


5.14 




p<.oi 


87 


.18 


5.49 


.09 


Not sIg 


81 


•21 


5.58 






83 


.18 


5.57 


.15 


Not slg. 


82 


.20 


5.42 




87 


.20 


5.35 


.00 


Not slg. 


82 


.22 


5.36 








(continued) 








N 



Mean 



Signfl. & 
Dirct„ 



S.B, 



Olff H.S, 
Non^H.S, 



tndependeiice Sum* Sc» 
Beh. I* (high sc. » 
less Independence) 

Head Start 



86 



.17 

.18 



3.57 

.87 

4.44 



H.S. more 



Indep. 



P 



.001 



Non-Head Start 



81 



V 
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B« Predict of Sctool Achi6V6m6nt froiH__ 
inforiwtton Gatharad during Suiwwr H6ad Star^t 



In adJItloo to datormlning whether Heed Start hat any eMect upon Itt 
nArtiriDanti vdisn they are canpared with those having no such experience. It is 
Cr«nt"to ChetlTlhe children who will have particular problem In 

Kindergarten can be diagnosed during the Head Start perl^. If this ^ 

perhaps more Intensive work could be done with them to alleviate these prob 

lems/ The ability to predict from nursery school experience which children will 
do well In school also has many advantages In understanding the process of 
zatlon Into the school and the types of ability which are necessary for academic 

success* 



1. Defining Variables to be Used 

The major criteria chosen for assessing the child's success In Kindergarten 
were scores on a national test of reading and number read I ness--scal ed Into percent. 
t?les and the children's grades on report cards at the end of the fall semester. 

All these tests and assessments were made as part of the school system s _ 

regular program; these were not ratings made for research purposes but the rating 
of childrens progress which the teachers sent home to parents and made a perman- _ 
ent Dart of the school record. The report cards used by this school system are sim- 
ilar^ to those used to report progress In kindergarten and the wrly grades In many 
school systems. Including not only progress In Achievement tasks but also various 
types of social cooperation, discipline, and responsibility that are Important In 
the kindergarten classroom. 

Because there were 27 separate ratings, each on a three point scale, on 
these report cards, the data were factor analyzed to suggest Item combinations whic 
could bemused to reduce the number of separete criteria of school success. A 
PHn^^e component Analysis with Varlmax notation of these Items was eondueted 
using the population of 84 Head Start children from Location A (see Table V ’*♦)• 
six factors^were extracted and six summary scores were computed for each child. 

The first included 4 Items, such as "rwsoghltaa numwalo", "l!iter>rets the maning 
If%lcta?es" and Is called the Performance of School Tasks. These are le tings 
which the report card groups under Hulnbor. and Reading Readiness. The second 
factor Includes four Items and is called the Social Conforming Behavior Score; 

U Includes Items such as "respects the rights, opinions, and property of others" 
and "Is kind, polite and thoughtful"; ratings which the report card groups 
Socia and Emotional Growth. The third score also Includes It^s grouped under Soe 
lal and Emotional Growth and Included five Items "ke "has good self control and 
"accepts and carries out responsibility"! this was ca led the 
The fourth score was called Verbal Assertion and Participation, and nclu<W 
five items. Including "contfibutes to discussion and planning and s cur4ous 
about the world around him." The fifth score Included five Item?, like 
"experiments with creative maUrlal" and "plans and works ' 

this is called the independence Score. The sixth score Included three ten» 
concerning Health and muscular control and was not extneslvely used. Although 
the Item selection was based upon a factor analysis, these scores were ^ 
factor scoras. Each Summary Score was the sum of the ratings foT the Items 
with the highest loadings on the factor. These Items were not weighted 
according to these factor loadings. 



o 
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table vm - 4 



Summary Score 1: Readiness and Performance of School Tasks^ 

Loading on Rotated Factor 1 Rating and Grouping on Report Card 

.$75 Recognizes numbers (Number Readiness) 



.662 

•602 

.558 

.446 



Is learning the meaning of numbers 

(Number Readiness) 
Interprets the meaning of pictures 

(Reading Readiness 
Recognizes likenesses and differences]^ 

(Reading ReadlneTs) 

Is Interested In stories, poems, books 

(Reading Readiness) 



Summary Score 2: Socially conforming behavior 

Loading on Rotated Factor 2 
.728 
.672 

,655 Is kind, polite, thoughtful (Soc. and Emot) 

,540 Participates In group activities (Soc & Emot) 



Respects right, opinion and property of other 
(Social and Emotional Growth) 
Shares Materials (Soc. and Emot. Growth) 



Summary Score 3: Responsibility 

Loading on Rotated Factor 3 



662 


Has good self control (Soc. fr Emot.) 


606 


Accepts and carries out responsibilities 

(Soc &• Emot.) 


512 


Finishes ivork on time (Soc. fr Emot.) 


500 


Works well with others (Work Habits) 


421 


Listens to learn; follows directions 

(Language) 



SThe Item "uses own Ideas" was loaded .453 on this factor. Its loading on factor 5 
was .413 and Its content matched the Items on this factor more closely than the 
Items on factor 1. 

<^The Item "recognizes likeness and dlff»" wee loaded ,553 on this factor. However, 
only 55 children had been given a rating on this and It was therefore not Incltuded 
In the summary score. 



o 
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Sunmary Score 4: Verbal Assertion and Participation 



Loading on Rotated Factor 4 


.718 


Contributes to discussion and planning 


.573 


(Language) 

Leares and uses new words (Language) 


.**67 


Participates in songs, rhythms, and listening 


M6 


(Arts, crafts, music) 

Is curious about the world around him (Science) 


,klk 


Meets new situation and challenges 


Summary Score 5: Independence 


(Soc fr Emot) 


Loading on Rotated Factor 5 


.768 


Experiments with creative material 


.538 


(Arts, crafts, music) 
Works carefully and neatly (work habits) 


.527 


Plans and works independently (work Habits) 


.456 


Works well alone (Work Habits) 


.413 


Uses own ideas (Soc S Emot.) 


Summary Score 6: Health and Physical 

Loading on Rotated FActor 6 


.734 


is practicing good health habits 


.687 


Is rested and alert 


.610 


Is developing muscular control 



The factor analysis on which this table is based was a Principal Componant 
Analysis of the 2/ items included in the Report Card in Location A. At the 
time this analysis was done, only the Head Start sample was available. Varimax 
Rotation of the 6 factor solution is cited. The number of children graded on 
these scales ranged from 55 (see note c) to 84. All Items were included In a 
summary score. 
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The correlation of National Reading Readiness Test with Teacher's Repprt 
Card rating of Performance of School Tasks was .dOS. Because of this high corre- 
lation of the two crltdrla^ they are grouped In the following analysis. In 
considering the Report Card Suninary Scores It Is important to note that these 
scores are all correlated with each other significantly. This is one disadvantage 
of using simple summed scores not factor scores (which by design are independent 
of each other). The one Report Card Summary Score which was not highly correlated 
with the others was Social Conformity, There is such a high degree of commonality 
among our criteria that the discussion will be divided into three parts: Predict ion 
of Reading Standardized Test Score and Prediction of Report Card-Performance of 
School Tasks; Prediction of Socially Conforming Behavior; Prediction of Responslb- 
llity. Verbal Assertion, and Independence, 

The variables selected for predicting these criteria of school success 
were all gathered from the summer testings, and from independent sources such as 
the mother since the aim was to predict kindergarten success using information 
gained from sources other than kindergarten teacher. Table VI 1-5 presents the 
correlations of selected variables with the Reading Readiness Percentile Score 
and with the first five Report Card Summary Scores, 

2, Predicting Reading Readiness 

The best predictor of success in the academic tasks in kindergarten, 
measured either by score on the reading readiness test or teacher's rating of the 
Performance of School Tasks, is the Stanford Binet (r ■ ,697 and ,762 respectively). 
Draw a Man IQ was correlated significantly with the tvro measures of school success, 
but at a considerably lower level (r » .425 and .390 respectively). The artlcula- 
tion test (# of errors) was nearly as good a predictor as a Draw a Han (r *-,407 
and -.358). Neither of the Piaget tasks wes a significant predictor. The two 
measures of low impulsivity showed significant correlations with these variables 
ranging from .275 to ,332, 

The second.best predictors of this type of school achievement are specific 
ratings by either Head Start teachers or observers df Head Start classes of how 
ready the child Is to go to kindergarten, how he will adapt to kindergarten, and 
how well he will achieve In kindergarten. These correlations were all highly 
significant and ranged from ,459 to ,673* There was no tendency for either teachers 
or observers to be consistently superior in making this type of prediction. 

These Items all came from the Behavior Checklist designed here at the Urban Child 
Center and differed from items in instruments such as the Behavior Inventory 
in being directly oriented to prediction of school success. That Is to say, 
teachers and observers were asked to put together all that they know about the 
child (his Intelligence as they have observed It In action, his aggressivlty, 
his speech). This Is obviously an Important type of question to ask, though It 
may not be necessary to use all three Items since they correlate with each other 
in the high sixties to low eighties and do not show a great deal of differentiation 
in their correlation with other Items (see Chapter IV). 
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The third group of variables which predicts Reading Readiness and Report 
Card Performance of School Tasks arc the Summary Scores from the Behavior Inventory 
as administered to both teachers and observers* When these scores used as 
predictors^ the correlations for teachers arc about eguai to or slightly better the 
those for observers. (Fn; this group of subjects includes only Location A 
where ‘tha original teacher-observer agreement was high; quite different results 
might have been obtained if information on success had been available for 
Center B) . The correlations with school achievement were highest for the Summafy 
Scores rating Achievement Motivation and lowest using the Suimery Score from the 
Behavior Inventory for Independence* 

Because teachers were asked to make these ratings on ail children early in 
the Head Start and again later in the program, it is possible to compare the 
accuracy of prediction of school success at these two periods* The correlations 
for a given Summary Score with School Performance for Time 1 and Time 2 are almost 
identical* In no case (out of 10 comparisons) is a correlation significant at 
the later time period and insignificant at the earlier time* This suggests that 
teachers do not need to have extensive experience with children in Head Start 
In order to make predictions of their success in kindergarten; more precisely, 
additional weeks of experience do not appear to improve their ability to predict 
achievement* 

In addition to mdking similar ratings of Probable Achievement and the Beha- 
vior Inventory ratings, the most important task the observers performed was 
making naturalistic observations of time samples of behavior for the Head Start 
group* These observations were coded, as discussed in Chapter V, and a selection 
of these variables as predictors of school achievement are presented in Table VII- 
On the whole, these were not very good predictors, probably because of some of 
the observation difficulties noted in Chapter V* Following each observation period 
the observers also made precoded ratings of the child's appearance, motor behavior, 
speech and engagement* Ratings of Engagement, speech and motor coordination were 
significantly correlated with kindergarten success, but the highest correlation 
was only *331 • 

We may consider the most specific task of the observers that of writing down 
behavior to be coded into categories, next on the comtinuum of specificity, the 
precoded ratings following each time sample observation, followed by ratings of 
specific behavior (as on the Behavior Inventory) where each observer made one 
rating for the child based upon all the behavior he has observed of that type 
followed by the least specific rating of how well this child will achieve in 
kindergarten based on everything the observer has been the child doing* It 
appears that the best predictor of school success is that which is least specific 
within the Head Start situation but most directly oriented toward the kindergarten 
situation— the prediction of adaptation and achievement* 

The children were also rated on their achievement behavior by the Stanford- 
Binet testers* The drawback to the extensive use of these items is that they 
are highly correlated with IQ as well as being highly correlated with each other. 
The correlation of *52 and *619 between Face Sheet Achievement Motivation and 
school success are almost certainly influenced by the .626 correlation of this 
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vartable with IQ. Face Sheet Ratings of Confidence In Ability 

lonsIdeMbty less highly correlated with 111 and show niodorato predictive ability. 

In the nuterlal obtained from mothers, two variables stand out as predictors. 
The first Is the Sumnary Score from the Hother's adaptation of the tohavlor Inven- 
loVfor Ag^estlon and Low Achievement. The correlation with Reading l^ead ness 
does reich significance, but this variable has a 

Report Card-Performance of School Tasks. Percentile score on the •'••‘•'J*** 

Test was correlated .486 with the Humber of Imperatives mother gave In the First 
Dav of Preschool task, and her rating of the child's Interest or engagement 
^n^klndergarten was correlated .315 with Performance of School Tasks. Maternal 
ratings of child's readiness for kindergarten was not a significant predictor. 

In sumrory. the best predictors of the kind of kindergarten achlev^nt 
are some mwaures of the child's Intelligence or achievement and the rating by 
his Head Start teacher or an observer of how well he will achieve or adapt in 

kindergarten. 

3. Prediction of Socially Conforming Behavior 

This variable Is handled separately from' the remainder because It tas sub- 
stantially lower correlations with other report card Summary Scores and lower 
correlations with predictor variables as well. Its tost ““ 

the mother's reply to the question: "Have you thought about your child '" 
this way before — Yes" meaning have you considered his behavior In teras llte 
tto« used In the Behavior Inventory. It's next best Predictors are Blnet Ift 
( 395) and the Head Start teacher's rating of readiness for kindergarten (•388). 
Other variables show similar patterns of prediction to J^ose reported In the 
previous section, but all the correlations are appreciably lower. This js appar- 
ently a characteristic which Is difficult to p. edict from Hoad Start.i 

4. Prediction of Report Card Responsibility, Verbal Assertion, and Independence 

For these variables also the tost predictors are the cognitive tests of 
intelligence and achievement. Correlations with the Blnet ato PAT 

range from .667 to .720. Impulsivlty Is a slightly better predictor of this type 

of behavior adjustment than It was for more academic ®®||'®''®?*"*» 

number of errors on the articulation test correlated -.457 with Verbal Assertion. 

Moving to the teachers and observers, ratings of readiness, adaptation, and 
achievement are good predictors (correlations range from ,355 to .614) with 
some sizeable correlations between Behavior Inventory Summary Scores and these 
non-academic types of kindergarten success. Aggression 
teachers shows high negative correlations with the respons bl 1 Ity Su ^r y 
Score on Report Cards while the Report Card Score on Verbal Assertiveness can be 
predicted with some accuracy by Head Start Behavior Inventory Ratings of high 
Verbal-social Participation, low Timidity, and high Achievement Motivation. 
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Th« H«tur«llstle 0bi«fv«tloi» ind tiM Pr*-eod*d Ratings tdileh followad taeh 
tl«a aampla thow aaiiiaMhat highar corratatlona with Varbal Assertion and Indap- 
andanee than they showed with the wore aehlevaaient oriented varlebles of 
Reading Readiness. A nunber of correlations with the maternal ratings of Readl- 
nMS lor KIndargartan raached significance here as well as the Behavior Inventory 
Rating made by mothers on Aggression and Low Achlevamant. 
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TABLE VII - 5 



CORRELATION OF SELECTED VARIABLES FROM SUMMER TESTING WITH 
SIX CRITERIA OF PERFORMANCE IN KINDERGARTEN - CENTER A, WORKING CUSS ONLY® 



Cognitive Variable 

Binet 10 .717** 

preschool Inventory .697** 

(PAT) 

Draw A Man (Wk 4) .425** 

Egocentrism (Plag.) -.253 * 

Length Conservation .141 

Impulsivl ty-TliiH3- .293** 

L i nes 

Impulslvlty-second .332^'«^ 

of movement 

Articulation- Errors -.407** 

Bv Head Start Teachers 

Read!, for Klnderg. .528** .462** 

Prob Adapt Klnderg. .575** .459** 

prob Achlev Klnderg .627** .509** 



Beh 1. -Aggress - 1 


-.356** 


-.178 


Beh l.-Aggress-2 


-.353** 


-.187 


Beh. 1 ,-Verb/Soc-l 


;s73** 


.269** 


Beh 1 ,-Verb/Soc-2 


.351** 


.310** 


Beh 1. Timid - 1 


-.372** 


-.239* 


Beh 1. Timid - 2 


-.331** 


-.211 


Beh 1 . 1 ndep - 1 


.341** 


.140 


Beh 1. Indep - 2 


.378** 


.226 


Beh 1. Achlev - 1 


.468** 


.366** 


Beh I. Achlev - 2 


.476** 


.381** 


By Observers 


Prob Adaptation 


.500** 


.545** 


Prob Achievement 


.575** 


.673** 


3.1. Aggress-TIme 1 


-.235* 


-.248* 


B.l. Verb/Soc-TIme 


1 .303** 


.371** 


B.l. Timid Time 1 


-.271** 


..252* 


B.l. Indep. Time 1 


.229* 


.120 


Bol. Achlev Time 1 


.360** 


.415** 



.395** .562** 

.359** .567** 
« • 


.692** 

.720** 


.663<l* 

.650** 


66-73 

62-67 


> 

.276** .347** 

-.113 -.129 

.100 -.022 
.174 .396** 


.557** 

-.063 

.039 

.315** 


.415** 

-.126 

-.093 

.403** 


69-73 

66-73 

65-73 

65-72 


.165 .133 


.243 


;ii8. 


55-60 


-.145 -.231 


-.457** 


-.257* 


62-67 



.388** .457** 




.414** 


67-72 


.337** .452** 


.513** 


.454** 


67-72 


.292** .422** 


.612** 


.504** 


67-73 


-.342** -.410** 


-.177 


.270** 


71-74 


-.282** -.414** 


-.262* 


-.282** 


69-74 


.266* 


.209 


.417** 


.187 


69-74 


.271** .269** 


,434S(Sr 


.189 


69-74 


-.272** -.210 


-.467** 


-.176 


69-74 


-.252* -.160 


-.41 1** 


-.091 


69-74 


.037 


.164 


.285** 


.312** 


69-73 


.115 


.259* ■ 


.322** 


.361** 


69-74 


.281** .313** 


.493** 


.306** 


67-72 


.231 


.349** 


.424** 


.355** 


68-72 



.316** .355** 


.583** 




52-57 


.312** .365** 


.614** 


.560** 


52-56 


-.218 -.485** 


-.202 


-.254* 


67-72 


.088 .187 


.300** 


.134 


68-73 


-.169 -.181 


-.383** 


-.139 


68-73 


,188 .266* 


.188 


.269* 


70-73 


.328** .345** 


.350** 


.375** 


68-72 



%lle Sc.- Summary Scores from Report Cards 

Nat. Read.Perform. Social Respon- Verbal indepen- Range of 
Readiness Sch Task Conform siblllty Assertion dence N»s 
r r r r 



. 702 ** 

. 762 ** 

.390** 

- . 1 96 

.015 

.327** 

.275* 

-.368** 
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%11e Sc.- 
Nat. Read, 



Readiness 
r 

By Obseevers (cent •) 



Perform. .Social Respon- 
S ch Task Conform stblllt^ 
r r r 



Verbal Indepen- Range of 
Assertion dence il * s 
r r 



Mean Appear, precod.. 
Mean Motor predoded 
Mead Speech precod. 
Mean Engage, precod 
% Aggress Score 
% Auton Ach Score 
% Resistance Score 
% Unoc S Sol Itary 
Level Auton Ach 
Level Securing Help 



.191 

.291** 

•2iS 

,303** 

■.149 

.030 

•220 

-.226 

. 252 * 

. 312 * 



Bv Blnet Teaters 



Ach Motiv 
Confid Abll 
Activity 



. 520 ** 

.367** 

,330** 



.221 


.103 


.158 


.246* 


.237* 


-.052 


.125 


.335** 


.319** 


-.063 


.106 


.335** 


.331** 


.081 


.257* 


.389** 


-.179 


-.100 - 


.190 


-.030 


.031 


.206 


• 116 


.148 


-.213 


- .299**- 


.324** 


- .235* 


-.253* 


.062 - 


.070 


-.084 


.169 


.216 


.190 


.233* 


.321* 


.057 


.351** 


.331* 


.619** 


.218 


.520** 


.601** 


,325** 


-.069 


.168 


.298** 


,388** 


-.027 


• 188 


.330** 



.313*' 

.333** 

.182 

.353** 

-.189 

.044 

-.357** 

-.167 

.133 

.317* 



Information from Mother Interviews 
Read I • for Kindg. 



B.l. Indep 
B.I, Soclab/Apathy 
Engagement 
Speech 
Motor Coord 
Appearance 
Have thought of 
child this way 
# Imperatives 
Support child achlev.,198 



a Signs have been changed In the correlations In this Table so that 
"high scores Indicate a high amount of the quality named. 



68-72 

68-73 

68-73 

68- 73 

69- 73 
63-72 
68-72 
68-73 
68-73 
40-44 



62-68 

61-67 

65-71 



.100 


.247 


.114 


.185 


.267* 


•278* 


54-57 


1 I w w 

.150 


.135 


.170 


.123 


.268* 


.248 


54-57 


.151 


•200 


.079 


.022 


.238 


•271* 


54-57 


.234 




-.349**- 


.452 


-.375** 


-.268** 


51 -$4 


.130 


.169 


.204 


.024 


.156 


.179 


53-56 


.132 


.291* 


-.045 


.037 


.331** 


.255 


51-55 


•COO 


.315** 


.083 


.151 


.207 


.201 


52-55 


.030 


,084 


.056 


.133 


.165 


• 129 


54-57 


.134 


.168 


-.081 


.035 


.128 


J59 


^4-57 


.155 


,268f^ 


.085 


.143 


.304* 


.251 


54*57 


.069 


.220 


.400** 


,272* 


,414** 


.337** 


54-57 


.486** 

.198 


cC97 

.040 


.023 

,254* 


J06 

.260* 


.255* 

.082 


.212 

,088 


65-70 

6*f-69 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



A sudden explosion of Interest In measuring tte behavior and ability of 
pre-school children and the assessing of the characteristics of the nursery school 
situation can be traced to the first Head Start program In the summer of ^^oS* 
Although many researchers had studied nursery school children before, the subject 
of their research had been concentrated In university and upper middle class nur- 
sery schools where research was encouraged* Suddenly researchers were face to 
face with the "culturally deprived" preschooler whom they had reason to believe 
would become a culturally deprived high school drop-out, unless action programs 
were Instituted to help him In his adjustment to school, beginning before kinder- 
garten* 

Although Instruments hdd been developed for preschoolers, many of them 
required lengthy Individual administration and there was considerable question 
about their Interest or adequacy for children from working class backgrounds. 

This project was designed to make recommendations about the type of Instrument 
which can sic:essfuily be used with these children as wetl as specific suggestions 
of tests oi items from tests which provide useful Information about the child, 
about his Head Start experience, and which may also allow prediction of his 
success In kindergarten and beyond. It was also Intended to make some general 
statement of the type of methodology which Is useful In studying this type of 

problem* 

Because of the assumption that previously used techniques might not be 
adequate for this population and because of a desire to completely assess all 
dimensions of a chlld»s behavior, a very large battery of cognitive tests was 
administered (In one case, as many as five times), extensive naturalistic obser- 
vations were carried out and carefully coded, teachers were trained to make ratings 
and fill out extensive checklists and rating scales, and mothers were contacted 
and given lengthy questionnaires and Interviews covering every aspect of child 
rearing and home environment thought to be Important for cognitive and social 
development. The Head Start groups in Center A and B were an Intensively research- 
ed collection of pre-school children* 

From the conclusions presented In Chapters II to VII those who consider 
embarking on a similar study can be encouraged* The correlations predicting 
school success In kindergarten were generally high (multiple correfeatlon 
of the two best predictors with the criterion of reading readiness was *o0S) • 

And the data which has been least useful to us may keep other Investigators 
from Investigating the same blind alleys* 

In general, the most successful techniques for predicting school success 
were those which bore the closest direct relationship to the type of situation 
the child will encounter In kindergarten and those which took advantage of the 
particular skills of the rater or observer without taxing his «wn cognitive span, 
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^ For example, the most useful rating made by the teachers for predicting school 
achievement was their prediction of how well they thought the chl«d would achieve. 
Teachers know what the school will demand of the child and can assess reasonably 
well (even close to the beginning of their acquaintance with the Head Start child) 
how well he will do In kindergarten* Asking more specific questions, such as 
those In the Behavior Inventory, Is Important also* If these Individual Item 
ratings are combined (both to Increase their reliability and Increase their range 
and variance) they give very useful, reliable information about particular 
characteristics of the child. They present a much more differentiated view of 
the child, his aggression, his Independence, his timidity, than simply a prediction 
of achievement. This Is the sort of variable that would be much more useful In 
picking out children with special problems and In assessing the Impact of parti- 
cular situations or curriculum. There seem to be real differences In the ability 
of teachers to predict kindergarten success accurately according to variables 
such as their experience with preschool and culturally deprived children. This 
suggests that brief training programs may have to be Instituted to train 
certain teachers to do ratings such as these. 

The most highly predictive ratings made by observers were also kindergarten 
achievement. In every case the more the coders were asked to fit their Judgments 
Into a precoded framework In which they felt competent to Judge (kindergarten 
adaptation, motor coordination) the more predictive their Judgments. When they 
were simply asked to write down everything the child did, the task became too 
diffuse. Though the observations so gathered could be fairly reliably, 

they were not strongly related to other material. The naturalistic observation 
chapter concludes that observers must be given some kind of framework In which 
to observe, with some type of precoded behavior ratings and not asked to observe 
more than one facet of a chlld*s behavior simultaneously (his speech, his 
expression, his Interaction with others). The number of distinctions the observer 
Is asked to wake wust be reduced to a wanaQCdble nuwbero The Important relation* 
ship between the situation and Its demands and the child's behavior brought out 
In the section on naturalistic observation, suggests that further research should 
Include some categorization of the situation and particularly of the teacher's 
behavior. Although Centers A and 8 In this study were very different In 
environment and personnel, the available Information did not allow a complete 
enough study of the consequences of these differences for the children. 

The cognitive domain Is, at least superficially, not similar at all to 
behavior ratings, but here also the type of measure which is closest to the 
criteria seems to be the best prediction. IQ, and achievement tests measure 
the type of behavior that school success demands— and they are Its best predictor. 
(This Is true In spite of the fact that some of these tests were standardized 
on middle class populations). For particular problem areas, other tests may have 
value, but are not In most cases substitutes for tests like the Stanford Blnet 
or the Preschool Inventory (PAT). 

In Interviewing mothers also. It Is best to concentrate on those areas of 
child behavior which are most like those the mother generally thinks about. This 
is perhaps the area in which the background of working class children enrolled 
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In Head Start presents the greatest need for modification of existing research 
methods. The characteristics of these mothers which Influence their children 
and which may Send them to school "culturally deprived" are precisely those 
characteristics which are obvious In a gross way but which are difficult to 
measure, because these mothers can give only. limited Information about them. 

In some cases It may be necessary to make comparison of these mothers with middle 
cliass mothers to really understand the meaning of maternal variables, OR It may 
be necessary to discuss problems which are of concern to the mothers, and then 
rate simple variables like warmth, rather than answers to specific questions. 

The results of this study do not suggest that the maternal environment of Head 
Statt children Is unimportant, but rather that It Is difficult to measure It 
In ways which can be directly related to school performance or cognitive ability. 

With some of the techniques presented here there were measurement problems 
which have been discussed. Some present Instruments may be exceedingly Important 
In a particular school or for a particular Investigator which justify further 
w ork to refine them. Our major recommendations of Instruments and summary scores 
suggest a baseline of techniques which may be used; others will want to add tech- 
niques to measure variables In whlfch .t»hey' have a particular Interest. 
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Not Included in a summary score— see Chapter III, These items could be omitted if the 5 
scores are to be used. 
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The fom presented is that used by kindergarten teachers in the fall* Similar questions vere 
used for Headstart teachers in the suomer* 
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11. Appearance; How does the child look? 
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EGOCENTRISM TEST 



Materials: paper house , one side :ilth windows but no door, and one 

side with door but no windows, 

1, Here Is a house. Look at It carefully and then I'll ask some 
questions about It, (Show both sides) 

2, (Hold house at eye level so Examiner can only see side with windows 
and child can only see side with door,) 



Does the house have windows? 


Yes 


Mo 


Does the house have a door? 


Yes 


No 


Do I see the wlndo:«s now? 


Yes 


No 


Do I see the door no^7? 


Yes 


No 


Do you see the windows now? 


Yes 


No 



Score correct If: 

Says house has windows 
Examiner can see windows 
Examiner can't see door 
Child can't see windows 
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DRAW»A»I1AN INSTRUCTIONS 



Say "I would like you to draw a picture of a person, a whole persons 
Draw the best picture you can« (If the child doesn't understand the word 
'person' say man or woman, boy or girl)* 

If the child starts to draw only part of a person, do NOT repeat the 
Instructions to draw a whole person* 

This test should be done with #2 pencil on 8x12 paper* 



DRAW«A»CIRCLE AMD DRAW»A«L1NE SLOIJLY 

Procedure: Give the child a pencil and, drawing a vertical line, 

say to him, '^ou make one-»llke this* Make It here*" Illustrate once only^ 
Give one trial* 

FOLLOWING THE TRIAL, Say, "Now I want you to draw one as slowly 
as you can; be sure to keep the pencil moving." As soon as he stops 
moving the pencil, say "Very good, now I want you to draw one more, 
even slower* Do It as slowly as you can*" The slow line trial Is 
ended as the child stops moving the pencil* The examiner should note 
on the protocol the two lines (of three total lines) which are the slow 
trials and the time taken for each* 

Repeat this with circle* One regular, two slow trials* 



IMPULSIVm PROTOCOL 

Have the child turn his chair around facing away from the examiner 
and say, "No ;7 I would like to see hoi7 long you can sit very quietly 
without moving at all* Just sit and don't move and don't talk* Let's 
see hov 7 long you can sit without moving or talking*" (This should be 
said In a pleasant, quiet tone of voice)* 

SCORING • use stopwatch 

Record the second at which the child makes his first movement, and 
tally the number of movements that the child makes In the first 30 
seconds* 
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REVISED PRESCHOOL I NVENTORY or PRESCHOOL AOIIEV El^lENT TEST (THE PARTIi^ 
ITEtl SET) 

Begin by asking the child the following questions: 

1. Uhat is your name? 

2. If child gives first name only, probe for last name. 

For example, "Johnny what? What*s your last name? 

3. ^Jhen is your birthday? (Score Yes for month or date) 

4. Miere do you live? (Address, location, etc.) 

I. Point to the follov 7 lng parts of the examiner’s body and say, 
"tihat’s this?" 

II. For all items missed In 5-8, go through again, say, show me your 

II 

5. Finger 

6. Eye 
7* Elbow 

8. Heel 

Now ask the child these questions: "How many -- Y®'* have? 

9. Hands 

10. Toes 

11. Broken arms 

Now ask, "Hw 7 many wheels does a have?" 

12. Bicycle 

13. Rowboat 

14. (Hold up piece of paper.) "How many corners does this sheet of 
paper have?" 

For the next few Items take out the box of 12 checkers, all the 
same color. Give the child the opportunity to manipulate them 
briefly. 
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Seeing that all the checkers touch one another and occupy more or 
less the same area, (all flat on table), put the checkers in two 
groups In front of the child, as follows and ask (Pointing first 
to one, then the other): 



15 o 


2 & 8 


"VJhlch 


one has more checkers 


In it? 


16. 


5 & 6 


"llhich 


one has more checkers 


In it? 


17. 


6 & 6 


"Which 


one has more checkers 


In It? 



Take away all but 5 of the checkers* Instruct the child as follows: 
"Put these checkers next to each other In a line/row#" See to It 
that a half* Inch space Is made betifeen each tvio checkers* Give 
whatever guidance Is needed to yield a fairly straight row* Say: 

18. "Give me the first one." (Note: Credit first-last In terms of a 

child's choice; l*e* either end of 
19* "Give ms the last onco” the row of blocks. All subsequent 

choices should be consistent with that 
choice.) 

Next, line up the checkers In a rovj, ail touching. Take out tl*a 
two differently colored checkers and stack one on top of the other 
at one end to make an engine. Say, "Let's pretend this Is a train* 

You know what a train is, don't you? You knoi7 It has a lot of 
cars, one after the other, like this." 

20. "Nhat pulls the train?" 

21. "l^hat do we call the last car on the freight train?" 

Detach the page with the line, trlagle, circle, and square drawn 
on It. Give It to tlie child. Ask him: 

22. "llhat do we call this?" (Circle) 

23. (Line) 

24. (Square) 

25. (Triangle) 

If child cannot name shape, ask him to point to ones missed. 

Using the same sheet, say to the child, "Now I'd like you to make 
some drawings. Hake one like this," (and point to): 

26. Circle 

27. Triangle 



e 
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Wov; aek the child to point to "the one which is most like a 

II 






28. Tent or teepee 



29. Flate/dish 

Take the paper from the child and continue with? 
30# "Which is bigger 9 a ball or a bicycle? ' 

31. "Which usually goes slower, a car or a bicycle?" 



32. "Which is heavier, a brick or a shoe?" 

33. "I want you to think of all the things your mother gives you to 
eat at mealtime, and the things she gives you to eat £i£h. Name 
all the things you can think of." (If the child says 

10 seconds, say, "you know, like bread and forks. Stop after 30 
seconds if the child says nothing. Let him continue if jj® 
to be still thinking.) Circle the number of items the child 

names. 

Code responses ss: 1 (Clesr, correct), 2 (Approximation), 3 (Other), 

0 (No response) 

34. VIhat day is today? 

35. lihat do we call the time of year when lt*s hottest? 



36, What do we call the time of year when lt*s coldest? 

37. If your mother wanted to call up and talk to a friend, what would 
she use? 



33. If you wanted to find a lion, where would you look? 

Tske out the three cers, red, yellou, and blue; take out three 
boxes, black, white and green. Be sure the black box is bottoms 
up. After each item, malce sure all cars and boxes are visible and 
available; i.e., do not leave a car in a box, eto. Give eac h 
instruction only once ; make sure the child is looking and 
listening, and say the words slowly . 



39. Fut a car on a box. 

40. Fut a car in a box. 

41. Fut a car under a box. 

42. Fut the red car on the black box. 
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43. Put the blue car on the green box. 

44. Put the yelloti car on the little box. 

45. Put one car In the middle sized box. 

46. Put 3 cars In the big box. 

47. Put 2 cars behind the box In the middle. 

48. Give everything to me. 

49. Ask the child to "untie and tie his shoe. " Child can tie shoe. 






o 
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GOHPARXSOII OF PEUFOBHAI^CE 

OH AMIHISmTIOHS OF PRE-SCHOOt ETOEHIORY BY ITEM** 



Item 



Simmer 1 



Summer 2 



Retest 







% 


N 


% 


N 


7. 


N 


L« Name 




97.G 


136 


100.0 


48 


100.0 


104 


2* Last Name 




85.0 


127 


71.1 


45 


92.3 


104 


3. Age 




82.2 


135 


89.4 


47 






4« Birthday 




47,8 


134 


57.8 


45 


32.4 


102 


5* Address 




68.4 


133 


85.7 


49 


81.0 


100 


6. School 




63.3 


128 


79.2 


48 






7« Teacher's Name 


82.4 


125 


95.8 


48 






8. Childrens' 
First 


Names In Class- 


3.57 

Mean 


113 


3.57 

Mean 


46 






9. Childrens' 
Last 


Names In Class- 


2.12 

Mean 


34 


2.44 

Mean 


16 






10. Nhat Is? 


ear 


97.8 


139 


100.0 


49 






11. 


finger 


90.2 


139 


98.0 


49 


99.0 


105 


12. 


neck 


94.9 


139 


97.9 


49 






13. 


back 


99.3 


139 


100.0 


49 






14. 


eye 


100.0 


139 


98.0 


49 


100 


105 


15. 


elbov7 


79.0 


138 


81.6 


49 


90.4 


104 










n’ 


A<5 


86.4 


103 


17. 


shoulder 


84.9 


139 


91.9 


49 






18. 


eyebrow 


88.5 


139 


93.8 


49 






19, 


knee 


91.3 


138 


91.9 


49 






20, How many? eyes 


88.5 


139 


91.8 


49 






21. 


noses 


73.4 


139 


75.5 


49 
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/ 



22. 


ears 


89.2 


139 


91.8 


49 






23, 


heads 


85.6 


139 


87.8 


49 






24. 


feet 


84.2 


139 


93.9 


49 






25. 


hands 


77.0 


139 


79.6 


49 


45.7 


105 


26. 


tf^es 


12.3 


138 

1 


25.0 


48 


12.4 


105 


27. 


mouths 


83.5 


139 


81.6 


49 






23. 


necks 


84.8 


138 


83.7 


49 






29. 


broken arms 


72,0 


138 


67.3 


49 


41.0 


105 


30. 


# I’lheels? car 


50.4 


139 


57.1 


49 






31. 


bicycle 


75.5 


139 


85.7 


49 


91.4 


105 


32. 


tricycle 


56.1 


139 


65.3 


49 






33. 


T7heelbarrou 


23.7 


139 


34.7 


49 






34. 


rm7boat 


22.8 


136 


42.9 


49 


15.2 


105 


35. 


Count to five 


4.72 

Mean 


130 


5.09 

Mean 


46 






36. 


l)hat Is a corner 


51.8 


139 


77.6 


49 






37. 


# of corners on paper 


44.6 


139 


63.3 


49 


50.0 


102 


38. 


Checker groups: 2 & 8-more 


90.6 


139 


95.9 


49 


92.4 


105 


39. 


5 & 6-more 


63.G 


138 


83.7 


49 


85.7 


105 


40. 


6 & 6-more 


28.1 


139 


34.7 


49 


6.7 


105 


41. 


8 & 2- fewer 45.7 


138. 


61.2 


49. . 


* 




42. 


Checker vmn middle one 


63.0 


138 


69.4 


49 






43. 


first one 


58.0 


138 


57.1 


49 


90.5 


105 


44. 


last one 


49.3 


138 


46.9 


49 


41.9 


105 


45. 


second one 


42.4 


139 


44.9 


49 






46. 


next- to- last 


36.7 


139 


42.9 


49 







o 
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47, Train: name of first car.* 32#4 
name of last car 23,7 



49. 

50. 

51. Name: circle 

52. 



Tfhat pulls train 62.1 
(eng. or cab.) 



last car? (eng or 58.8 
cab.) 



line 

53. square 

54. triangle 

55. Imitate: line 

56. circle 

57 . square 

58 . triangle 

59. TIhich is like: xjheel 



60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 



55.1 
44.9 

31.4 
75.3 

94.6 

96.1 

55.5 

44.5 
87.0 

87.7 

77.5 



^'Vlndow 
string 

tent or teepee 66.4 

ice cream cone 42.0 
plate/dish 58.0 

stick 90.5 

66. Bigger: ball or bicycle 79.7 

67 , tree or flower 84.7 



68 . 

69. 

70. 



telephone or 79.7 

television 

man or boy 80.4 

mosquito or 68.4 

grasshopper 





52.6 

25.0 

90.5 

86.6 
85.7 
91.5 



95 

84 

105 

105 

105 

105 



98.1 105 



50.0 102 



71.4 105 



72.4 105 



78.1 105 















MmiDrx. B>4 



71. Bigger: fly or butterfly 86.2 


138 


87.5 


48 


72. Slower: horse or dog 


54.0 


137 


52.1 


48 


73. car or bicycle 


62.0 


137 


75.0 


48 


74. train or rocket 


48.9 


137 


62.5 


48 


75. Heavier: butterfly or bird 73.2 


138 


72,9 


48 


76 3 brick or shoe 


78.2 


101 


87.5 


48 


77. feather or fork 


72.5 


138 


70.8 


48 


78. Close your eyes 


94.9 


138 


100.0 


49 


79. Raise your hand 


98.6 


138 


91.8 


49 


80. Sho:7 teeth 


99.3 


138 


95.9 


49 


81. Shof7 fingernails 


94.2 


138 


93.9 


49 


82. Wiggle 


81.2 


138 


77.6 


49 


83. "Hello" - loud 


87.7 


138 


89.8 


49 


84. "Hello" - soft 


87.7 


138 


91.8 


49 


85. Stand 


97.1 


137 


98.0 


49 


86. Turn around 


87.0 


138 


91.8 


49 


87. Face door 


91.9 


136 


95.9 


49 


88. Jump 


97.8 


137 


98.0 


49 


89. Sit 


98.5 


136 


97.9 


48 


90. of things at mealtime 


2.62 


134 


2.09 


45 


Mean 




Mean 




91.^7hat color: red 


81,3 


132 


79.6 


49 


92. yelloi; 


80.3 


132 


73.4 


49 


93. orange 


82.6 


132 


81.6 


49 


94. green 


76,5 


132 


83.6 


49 


95. blue 


73.5 


132 


71.4 


49 



56.7 104 



87.5 104 



\ 



2.47 105 

Mean 
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96. 


VJhat color: purple 


67.4 


97. 


broi^n 


78.8 


98. 


black 


84.8 


99. 


l]hat color Is: fire 


78.2 


100, 


grass 


80.5 


101. 


snow 


78.2 


102. 


carrot 


61.4 


103. 


sky 


51.6 


104. 


night 


72.0 


105. 


Direction: saw 


65.4 


106. 


elevator 


51.1 


107. 


ferrls wheel 


42.4 


108. 


phonograph 

record 


68.9 


109. 


waterfall 


53.0 


110. 


Uhen eat breakfast 


61.5 


111. 


Uliat day church 


55.8 


112. 


llhat*s today 


19.8 


113. 


T’Jhat outside when 
bedtime 


80.9 


114. 


Hottest time of year 


29.8 


115. 


Coldest time of year 


29.0 


116. 


Time of year now 


29.1 


117. 


IJhat used to call up 
friend 


87.7 


118. 


VIhere find lion 


61.6 


119. 


IJhere buy gas 


90.6 



65«3 


49 






75.5 


49 






79.6 


49 






79.1 


48 






81.2 


48 






81.3 


48 






52.1 


48 






64.6 


48 






83.3 


48 






72.4 


47 






59.6 


47 






36.9 


46 






79.2 


48 






70.2 


47 






74.5 


47 






53.2 


47 






47 


25.5 


89 


29.2 


85.1 


47 






45.7 


46 


26.9 


89 


53.3 


45 


38.8 


98 


42.6 


47 






85.1 


47 


90.3 


103 


63.9 


47 


84.5 


103 


85.1 


47 







132 

132 

132 

133 

133 

133 

132 

132 

132 

133 

131 

132 

132 

132 

130 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

130 

130 

128 



120 . 

121 . 

122 . 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 
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llhere go. l£«.8lck 


93.0 


129 


TAiere find boat 


76.0 


129 


How find something to 
read 


82.1 


128 


Car on box 


82.7 


133 


Car In box 


97.0 


134 


Car under box 


86.6 


134 


Red car on black box 


1.50 

Mean 


133 


Blue car on green box 


1.78 

Mean 


133 


Yellow car on little box 1.68 

Mean 


133 


One car in middle-sized 
box 


2.08 

Mean 


131 


Three cars In big box 


2,01 

Mean 


134 


Ti- 70 cars behind middle 
box 


2.16 

Mean 


134 


Give all to teacher 


1.24 

Mean 


132 


Trace pre-draim line 


82.0 


128 


Draw line from: bird 
to wagon 


89.8 


128 


clock to cake 


73.2 


127 


dog to boy 


71.4 


126 


girl to boy 


77.6 


125 


bird to other bird 77.7 


121 



Can put on jacket 

without help 99.2 118 

95.7 117 



91.3 


46 






87.2 


47 






83.0 


47 






87.2 


47 


81.9 


105 


97.8 


46 


98.1 


105 


87.0 


46 


97.1 


105 


1.57 

Mean 


47 


1.20 

Mean 


105 


1.64 

Mean 


47 


1.85 

Mean 


105 


1.55 

Mean 


47 


1.24 

Mean 


105 


1.85 

Mean 


47 


2.13 

Mean 


105 


1.28 

Mean 


47 


1.30 

Mean 


105 


1.93 

Mean 


46 


1.93 

Mean 


105 


1.20 

Mean 


45 


1.13 

Mean 


104 


84.4 


45 






91.1 


45 






86.7 


45 






84.4 


45 







86.7 45 

82.2 45 

100.0 44 

100.0 



140. 



Can zip or bpttoii 
jacket 



44 
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141. 


Uears shoes 


99.1 


117 


100.0 


44 


142. 


Can put on shoes 


96.6 


118 


93.2 


44 


143. 


Can put on correct 
shoes without help 


83.6 


116 


86.4 


44 


144. 


Gan tie shoes 


S5.3 


114 


54.5 


44 


145. 


Can carry out 
instructions 


93.0 


114 


97.7 


44 


146. 


Can go home alone 


70.9 


117 


69.0 


42 


147. 


Knows traffic light 


89.3 


112 


81.8 


44 


148. 


Can wash hands 


99.1 


115 


100.0 


43 


149. 


Hash & dry hands & face 


99.1 


115 


100.0 


43 


150. 


Tells teacher of 
toilet needs 


90.4 


115 


95.3 


43 


151. 


Can use bathroom 
without help 


99.1 


115 


97.7 


43 


152. 


Doctor does? 


88.3 


128 


91.3 


46 


153. 


Doctor valence 2. 


85^ean 


106 


2.46»Hean 39 



154* ‘IP words In answer 

155« Policeman does? 

156 • Valence 

157* iP words in answer 

158 • Dentist does? 

159* Valence 

160* # words in answer 

161, Teacher does? 

162 • Valence 

163* IP words in answer 

164* Father does? 



3«24^ean 125 
100,0 129 

3#46B^ean 114 

3«36^iean 121 

79,1 129 

3,12»Mean 107 

3,27»Mean 128 

81.9 127 

2,52^ean 106 

3.40*=Mean 122 

90.6 128 



3«89^1ean 44 
100.0 45 

3,37«$iean 43 
3«86BHean 43 
91.3 46 

3,16»^lean 43 
3,72B^ean 43 
91.3 46 

2,50«l'iean 42 
3.50‘^ean 44 
95.6 45 



mmmm 



66.7 



I 



ATOEHD1X B-8 



165. Father valence 


2«99»Mean 


116 


3.0#^lean 


42 


166 • # vords In answer 


2,72*41ean 


125 


2.98"i'lean 


44 


167. Nurse does? 


77.2 


127 


80.0 


45 


168. Valence 


2.59<lean 


94 


2.58<41ean 


31 


169* iiords In ansx^er 


3.19*Mean 


126 


3.67^ean 


46 


170 • Mother does? 


92.1 


127 


95.7 


46 


171 • Valence 


2.66«4^ean 


116 


2.70K4ean 


43 


172, i^ vords in ans^jer 


2.77^ean 


124 


3.09^4ean 


45 


173. Soldier does? 


80.3 


127 


91.3 


46 


174* Valence 


3.41*Mean 


102 


3.51«Mean 


41 


175* # words in answer 


2.02H4can 


125 


2.04^ean 


45 


176* Number right 


7.65"4iean 


130 


8.26«41ean 


46 
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